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For the Register. | 
RIBLE THEOSOPHY. NO. V. 
DOCTRINE OF DIVINE DECREES. 
narably connected with the doctrine of the 
: »-ovidence of God is that of his partic- 
In the Assembly's 


Ins 
| articul it t 
or decrees. 


) , ’ S's 
uiar pe ° yr 
conhiam we are taught that, * The decrees of 
ca ( " : 
CG is eternal purposes, whereby, for his 
1 


rlorvy, he hath fore-ordained whatsoever 
This language, though very 
less susceptible of 


ow 
comes to pass.” 
lireet and strong, is neverthe 
. different construction. It may be interpreted 
either in a general, or ina particular sense. 
‘The advocate of a general providence believes 


hat am the laws and tendencies of nature—in 


i 


the attributes of elementary principles—there is | 


a designed and constituted cause for all the 
ts or phenomena of the world: that all the 
that all the 


s incidental, necessary, unavoidable; equal- 


’was foreseen and intended : 
‘ seen. bat not in the same sense tnfended 
that God has constructively foreordained all oc- 
But the authors 


‘urrences, both rood and evil 


of the catechism are understood to assert the 
strine of particular decrees. And the ques- 


i» before us is; can this doctrine be sustained 
authority of God, as revealed and testi- 
ied to, in the Bible? 


There are such passages of Holy Scripture as 


1 the 


following ; * Declaring the end from the be- 
ind from ancient times, things not yet 
a, My counsel shall stand, and IT will 


* Asl have 


, so shall it come to pass ; as I have pur- 


iJ} my pleasure.” Isai. xlvi. 10. 
1, so shall it stand * Being predestinated 


irpose of him who worketh 
his own will.’ 


all 
Acts 


counsel of 
God are 


» foundation of the world.’ 


things after the 


i. 11. ‘Kaown unto his 


18. In these texts, and in many others of 


nothing which 
of a 


wvidenee, or decree, in distinction from a gen- 


ir import, we perceive 


essarily implies the action particular 


God's fore-knowledge; or rather, God’s 


knowledge, does not act as being ‘the cause of 


, 


ivthing. Weadmit that God has a purpose in 


} 


| his works. He had a purpose when he de- 


ned and constructed the world, and the uni- 


erse of creation But we are not assured, in 


: Bible, that every phenomenon of the world 


is an object of particular fore-ordination. 
Why should it be? The movement of every 
lrop of water; the motion of every leaf on all 
trees; the innumerable allotmenis which 


fallevery tiny insect?’ There is, undeniably, 
e works both of God and man, such a thing 


We 


s general design, distinet from pariicular 





it in a thousand instances; in the case of 
husbandman who sometimes sows his 

seed rd-cas then his design, relative to the 
rneis vidually, is general; sometimes, he 

ti Ks ’ ’ then hie de- 

sign is part r We have it in the work of 
the architect; the nstractor of time-keepers ; 
he fits them designed!y to show the minute and to 
Strike ) but not any perticular Ininute 
or j ilar hour. It has been asserted that, 
(as the genus consists of particulars or indi- 


luals) there cannot be a general providence 


thout a particular. The argument, however, 


inept, inconclusive and forceless. Every 


mechinist knows to the contrary of it. 


In the Bible there is an abundant recognition 


of the regu and ten- 


ar, seitled. constant laws 


dencies of nature. We have this recognition In 
all the maxims, rules, and counsels for the con- 
ict of life; in all the declarations respecting 
the different issues of industry and sloth; dis- 
eretion and folly ; uprightness and dishonesty. 
‘The hand of the diligent maketh rich, but the 
way of the slothful tendeth to poverty.’ ‘ The 
iemory of the just is blessed, but the name of 

wicked shall rot ‘Evil pursueth sinners, 
us good shall be repaid.” ‘As 
that doeth 


these 


ghteousness tendeth to life, so he, 
evil, procureth his own destruction.” In 
texts isa plain recognition of stated laws of Di- 


And 


regular and settled 


ie providence, both physical and moral. 
tis obvious that so far as 
tendencies of nature prevail, that providence 
and that 
could not have been decreed 


in a particular, but only in a general, sense. 


must be events brought to 


} 
general , 
l- 
it 


pass by these laws, 


Iurthermore, the Bible recognizes the doc- 





» of contingency; the occurrence of events 
tally. In the operation of general ten- 

lens there will be occasional conflicts ; a de- 
feat ¢ general design ; phenomena which 
ume, @/ of design. And on this 
principle, the author of * Keelesiastes’ declares 
vide that ‘all things come alike unto all; 
event to the righteous and the wicked; to 

the clean and the unclean; to him that saerifi- 
eeth, and him that sacrificeth not; to him that 
sweareth and to him that feareth at oath.> 


‘ This is an evil among al] that are done under 


the sun, that one and the same event happens 


unto all.’ * For that which befalleth the sons 
of men befall 


falleth the 


th the beasts ; even one thing be- 


m; as the one dieth, so likewise the 
other; yea, they all have one breath, so that a 
man hath no pre-eminence above a beast.’ 
Finally, it is on the prineiple of general laws 
‘unstituting no ecessarily a general providence 


that the wise man predicates the proposition, 


there is no new thing under the sun.’ 
| ' ee 
vhich hath been, is now; and that 
Wich 


to be, hath already been. There is no 
new thing ler the sun.’ Though no one 
phenomer IS wentical with any other, either 
wales re _ or the future, yet itis the same 
renerically. And the fact occurs because the 
| . . ‘ 
tendencies Of nature are ys and invariably 


the same, 


Now as the Bible reeae: roe 1 : 
. izes the constitution- 
land permanent laws of n> 

I I r ovidence ; and as 


| the rules of practical 


: : morality are grounded 
the fact of a 


fixed constitution ; and as it 


over recognizes the doctrine of contingen- | 


¥, Which necessarily attends a general provi- | 
ice, but can have no eXistence in a partion | 
as there cannot be a particul ir providenee 
r general laws; nor a general providence | 


C particular d nas 
particular dispensations ; from these con- 
| 

ATLOnNSs 


> ay 
1, that the 


we not come safely to the con- | 


> . 
Bibl > fairly interpreted, con- 
7 


Dee . 

ho doctrine of Divine decrees, except that | 

w} Po. 
ch stands on the basis either | 


: of the consti- | 
‘Nonal tendene 


ti : 
les of nature, or of supernatural | 


intervention. And why will not theologians be 

satisfied with this description of pre-ordination? 

We once heard a minister, belonging to the 

| Hopkinsian denomination, and highly respected 
by his brethren, deliver a sermon on the doctrine 
of Divine decrees. And he rested the proof 
chiefly on the utility of the fact implied in the 

It creates, said he, the whole ground 
| for foresight and calculation. God has decreed 
the connection between means and ends. If the 
_husbaudman sows wheat, he will reap wheat, 
| If he sows pulse, he will have a harvest of pulse. 
| But if he sows tares, he will gather neither 
And all 


| 
lt is the doctrine taught and 


doctrine. 


pulse nor wheat, ‘ nothing but tares.’ 
| this is very well. 
| confirmed by our reason and experience. There 
is nothing in it arbitrary or unreasouable, It 
stands on the doctrine of general providence 
And as sectarian theologians sometimes resort 
to this principle of the constitutional and per- 
manent tendencies of nature, why will they not 
consent to abide fast by it? If it be good and 
true in one exigency, why not in others, and in 
all? a 2. 
For the Register. 
REPORT ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The Secretary of the Cheshire N. H. Sunday 
School Association, Rev. C. Cutler of Peterbo- 
ro’, at our request, has placed in our hands 
their eighth annual (manuscript) Report. It 
contains so many facis, opinions and sugges- 
tions of a practical and valuable character, on 
the important subject of Sunday Schools and 
religious education, that we propose to furnish 
for your columns its most important portions, 
under the several heads into which it is divided. 
\s, from time to time, these detached passages 
shall appear, we ask for them the careful atten- 
tion of all your readers; especially those engag- 
ed in the Christian ministry, the Sunday School, 
or in any way, with the education and improve- 
ment of the rising generation. P 


FIRST. NUMBER OF SCHOLARS 
ERS, 


AND TEACH- 


Charlestown, no return; previous year, 9 
15 Dublin, 144 
21 teachers ; Fitzwilliam, 60 scholars, 10 tea 
Pe * 


boro’, 170 scholars, 26 teachers; Walpole, 70 


scholars, teachers. scholars, 


h- 


ers; Keene, 125 scholars, 26 teachers; 


scholars, 14 teachers ; Wilton, L11 scholars, 13 
The whole number in six schools is 


680 scholars, and 110 teachers, showing a d 


teachers. 


crease as compared with the same schovls last 
In Dublin, 


‘the number of scholars is a few more than ever 


year of 30 scholars and 14 teachers. 


while most or all of the other 
This de- 


crease of numbers however, is no proof of the 


attended beture,’ 


schools exhibit a small diminution. 


declining state of the schools, as it is to be ex- 
pected that there will be some fluctuation from 
year to year, and it is to be borne in mind thet 


last year exhibited in seven 


schools an increase 
There 
falling off 


of 54 si holars over the previous ye iT. 


has been a greater proporuonate 


ainong teachers than among scholars ; and in 
some schools it would appear that the classes 
have been too large for their best advancement. 


SECOND. BIBLE AND ADULT CLASSES. 
In Dublin there has been ‘ no Bible Class not 
included in the School.’ Io Fitzwilliam, there 


is ‘a Bible Class of some twenty five ladies who 


are going through St. Paul's Epistles.’ In 
Keene, ‘ there is a Bible Class of about 20 or 
25 not included in the School which meets in 


the Church atthe same hour as the Sabbath 
School, and is under the teaching of the Pastor. 
The exercises consist in an exposition of the 
Epistle to the Romans, and incidental questions 
and conversation.’ The Bible Class, continues 
our correspondent, should be deemed, we think, 
an important auxiliary in every religious Socie- 
ty and Sanday School. It interests children 
by seeing their elders engaged in biblical studies. 
It makes tne young contented members in the 
School till 


wise would be, when the spectacle of their 


a later period than they other- 


fathers and mothers is witnessed joining in 
the school. It is a nursery for teachers. 
It brings the Pastor into nearer communion 


with his people, and furnishes a place where 
If much 
Sabbath 
Schools, ought not some to be accorded to the 


author of Bible Classes? 


religious difficulties may be solved. 


praise be given to the founder of 


In Peterborough, 
there has been one adult class of ladies, 14 in 
number, mostly young mothers, who never be- 
fore having attended a Sunday School, have 
used Allen’s Questions. ‘They are included in 
In Wal- 
= ‘*a Bible class of young ladies and men 
included in the the Schvol.’’ In 
Wilton are three classes of adults, two of fe- 


' 


the number of the Sunday School. 
pole 
number of 
male 8, of SIX each, and one of young men, num- 
bering eight, which are regarded as part of the 
school. ‘The female classes use Allen's Ques- 
‘tions. ‘The class of males have taken the Bible 
| for their text book, and occupy the hour in an- 


| swering and asking questions upon a chapter 


|given out on the previous Sunday. In this 
course, they have gone through the Gospels 
jand the Acts, and have commenced the Epistle 
to the Romans.’ 


We hardly need add, that we attach much 
|importance tv the formation of Bible and adult 
classes in connexion with the Sunday School. 
| Their influence on the general welfare of the 
| school, as an example and encouragement to 
| the young must be highly salutary. Still more 
| would we value them for their eflects on the in- 
| dividuals who partake in their exercises, They 
lead to a more thorough study of the Scriptures, 
'and this is what is wanted to mak®@ sober, cou- 
| sistent, practical Christians. Je is the truuh— 
Christian truth—that it is to make us free from 
the bondage of sin, and conter on us the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. It is by the 
truth that we are to be enlightened, sancti- 
fied and saved. And how is the truth to be 
known, but by personal, diligent study of the 
Scriptures? By studying with others, we not 
vuly learn their views, but our own become 
more definite and fixed; and as truth is more 
clearly comprehended, the more interesting does 
it become, and the more powerful its influence 


over the life and the affections. Pr. 


DESTITUTION IN ENGLAND. 


|have nothing left to buy tea, sugar, candles 


| We find in the Courier of the 7th inst. the | meat, and other things too numerous to mention 


| following dark and terrible details of Destitution 
England. 


| The Parish Police and Coroner’s Reports, 
| published in the British papers, continue to fur- 
/nish extreme and paiuful cases of destitution 
and suffering among the poorer classes. At 
| Maidstone Petty Sessions, a poor girl, fifteen 
/years of age, was complained of for pulling 
four turnips from the field of a Mr. Baxter.— 
It was at six o'clock in the morning. She had 
|been gathering hops, was very hungry and 
| thirsty, and when spoken to, threw the turnips 
on the ground and went away, but was after- 
wards apprehended. The magistrate appealed 
}to Mr. Baxter to withdraw the case, but the lat- 
| ter refused to do so, and the girl was sentenced 
jto pay four-pence, the value of the turnips, 
three shillings and six pence costs, and six pence 
|penalty. The girl had no money, but soon af- 
iter a boy came into the court, erying bitterly, 
who stated that he had just pawned the shoes 
from off his feet to pay for his sister. The 
{money was paid and the girl discharged. 

A poor plasterer, named Russell, fell froma 
seaffolding while at work, fractured four of his 
/ribs and received other injuries. He was taken 
j;to the work-house of his parish, turned over to 


} 


died during the night, without having any atten- 
tion bestowed upon him. At the coroner's in- 
}quest it was shown that the surgeon of the 
| place had ordered the sick man certain medicine 
to be administered during the night, but the 
nurse having been kept up the night before, had 
gone to sleep and forgotten him, and he had 
died without assistance or attention. The jury 
‘ admonished’ the nurses, and returned a verdict 
of accidental death. 

A pale, consumptive-looking girl, named Fs- 
ther Pieree, was charged at a London police 
office, with illegally pledging a silk shawl 
which had been entrusted to her to embroider. 
She appeared in great distress, acknowledged 
the act, and said she had been driven to it to 
save herself from starvation, having neither food 
nor drink, nor money to buy them with. For 
her day’s work in-embroidering a shawl, she re- 
ceived but five pence, and for this one, which 
was larger than usual, and on which was to be 
worked over eighty flowers, she was to receive 
but six pence. Her statement was corroborat- 
ed, and the shawl was produced, which was 
worked very tastefully, and the magistrate ex- 
pressed himself with much indignation, that any 
person with the least title to respectability 
should make a fellow-creature work upon such 
starvation wages. The pawnbroker’s assistant, 
who attended as a wituess, stated that his mas- 
ter was willing to give up the shawl without 
payment, on account of the extremity of the 
poor girl's case, and the magistrate, thereupon, 
dismissed the complaint. The poor fainting 
girl was removed from the bar, but had to take 
refuge in her parish work-house. Some assist- 
ance was subsequently rendered to her, to pro- 
cure for her a decent outfit of clothes, that she 
might obtain a servant's situation. 

A poor milkman, named Davis, appeared at 
the Clerkinwell police office, to complain of an 
overcharge of costs. His furniture, which had 
cost him twenty-five pounds ashort time before, 
had been distrained and seized for rent. Five 
days afterwards he had offered the appraised 
value, which was only five pounds, with the 
costs, but the landlord refused to release the ar- 
ticles, a sham sale was made, and the goods 
sacrificed at the appratsaland boughs in Mi 
landlord by his broker, who had made the 
gal charge of costs. -No one was present at 
the sale but the landlord and his two appraisers. 
The that this was a fair speci- 
men of the system of brokerage in Clerkinwell. 
‘The goods of a poor family were frequently 
swept away and sold in an underhand manner 
tur one fourth their value, while the full amount 
of brokerage was charged. He fined the broker 
one pound seven shillings and costs, and the 
overcharge was refunded to the poor tenant, 

Atthe Banbury Petty Sessions, John Cog- 
gins, laborer, was charged by a looker-out of 
the Earl of Jersey with having a gun in his 


the 
tt 


Lie 


maristrate said 


hand, ina stubble field, in search of game.— 


He had no doy, did not fire, and his gun was 
taken from him. ‘The Rev. Mr. Matthews, the 
magistrate before whom the complaint was made, 
a ‘sporting clergyman,’ with an affectation of re- 
gret at his pamful duty, sentenced the poor fel- 
low toa fine of ten pounds. Coggins ‘said his 
property would not fetch the money, when the 
reverend and humane magistrate decided that he 
must be committed for three morths hard labor. 
The prisoner was of good character, and had 
never previously been before a magistrate. 
Atthesame session, John Dorzel, laborer. 
was charged with having left his wife and fami- 
ly chargeable to the parish. He had been ab- 
sent in another country for work, after having 
sought in vain for employment at home, procur- 
ing only eight days’ work in five weeks.— 
| While absent he had saved up one pound, which 
he had paid for house rent sinee he returned, 
and had offered torepay the parish a little ata 
time, but as he had not sent home anything to 
support his family while absent, he was com- 
mitted to prison for one month’s labor. 
At Uxbridge, a poor woman, an inmate of a 
| Union work house, complained of the treatment 
of her two sons, twins, of the age of twelve 
years, who had been flogged by the schoolmas- 
‘ter of the work-house in a most cruel manner. 
They had been beaten with a birch rod until the 
blood flowed fromthem. The magistrate enter- 
tained the case rather facetiously, and referred 
to his own birchen experience, notin avery del- 
icate manuer, but as the woman insisted upon 


redress or inquiry, a further hearing was ap- | 


pointed, when the schoolmaster was summoned 
to appear. 

| A poor sick woman named Phillis Peddor, a 
| widow, with several children, residing at Ampt- 
hill having died from want and neglect, the re- 
lieving officer under the Poor Law, refusing to 
afford her relief, the case made much noise, and 
inquiries were accordingly instituted as to the 
{facts. It was stated that she had been weakly 
' for years, one of her children was subject to fits 
and another was ‘ racketty.’ The nett earnings 
of the whole family was not above 1s. a weck 
at the outside. ‘lhe mother used to receive 
widow's pay from the parish, 2s. 6d. a week, 
but latterly that had been taken off. She re- 
ceived vecasional charity from families in the 
‘neighborhood ; but about nine days before her 
| death, she said the thought she had tired out all 
her friends and neighbors, and would rot apply 
to them any more tor relief. ‘The conclusion ot 
the inquiry was that ‘ out-door relief was taken 
from a sick widow because she refused to go to 
| an lofirmary ; that repeated representations were 
inade to the relieving officer, of her condition ; 
that he invariably refused to attend to them, and 
|that the woman at last perished from want of 
nourishing diet, which she could not get, and 
_which the parish or its officer refused to her.’ 

| <A public meeting was held at Highworth on 
the 16th ult., the Karl of Radnor in the chair, 
* for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
distress of the working classes, and to discuss 
| the benefits likely to arise if the trade in eorn 
jand other provisions were free,’ when a state- 
}ment was read, that had been made of his con- 
dition by a poor man of the neighborhood. We 
|copy from the London Times :— 


| 

1, a labering man, in the town of Highworth, 
| do humbly pray that something may be done to 
‘lighten the difficulties and distress under which 
|| labor through the badness of the times. I have 
}a wife aud four children to maintain out of 8s. a 
| week, which I find is not enough to maintain us 
|in a proper manner, as | have to pay 1s. 9d. for 
| house rent, 9d. for firing, and 6s. for six gallons 
of bread at Is. a gallon, which alone amounts to 
8s. Gd., and leaves me, there fore, in debt 6d. 


the care of the nurses of the establishment, and | 


As it is, I have to work in the harvest from day, 
| light to dusk like a slave, to pay what I get be. 
|hind at the shop, and I can’t do it then, instead 
|of my having something lett to spend with the 

tailor and the draper, to clothe my wife and 
children. Something must be done. What 
| will be the end of it, I know not. I can’t stop 
| longer to see my wife and children nearly half- 
| naked and half-starved. 
| This was the condition not only of one, but of 
many poor people. Resolutions were offered in 
| Opposition to the corn laws and in favor of free 
‘trade, but the general voice of the laborers at 
the meeting was that they did not want free 
trade, but employment. Give them a chance ta 
‘work and they could live. ‘The land was mo- 
'nopolized by the large farmers. Let it be farm- 
ed out in small lots, so that the laborer could 
jwork for himself, and he could maintain his 
‘family. There was much discussion at the 
meeting, and the general distress of the agricul- 
tural population was admitted on all sides.— 

Some resolutions were passed, but no direct 
| measures of relief were proposed by any of the 
' gentlemen present. 





| A MONSTER RUMSELLER AND HIS WIFE. 
The following is copied from the Baptist Ad- 
'voeate. The statement was furnished by John 
B. Gough, an able Temperanee Lecturer, who 
received it from an inebriate, since reformed, a 
nephew of the poor widow who is the subject 
of it: 


| *A few years ago, a poor miserable victim of 
strong drink, after squandering all he possessed 
at a neighborhoring rum-store, died leaving four 
small children to be provided for by his abused 
and almost heart-broken widow. After strug- 
gling for some time, in poverty and want she 
was advised to apply for work to the wife of the 
wealthy rum-seller, who had been the ruin of 
her husband. In compliance with this advice 
she waited upon this person who, with the ap- 
pearance of kindness, offered to supply her with 
sewing. She then gave her a couple of shirts 
to make at 25 cents each, promising that ifthey 
were made to her satisfaction, she would give 
hera number more. Upon bringing them home, 
she was told that they gave full satisfaction, 
but the lady said she was not in the habit of 
paying for work till it amounted to 5 dollars, 
and she would supply her with work to that 
amount. The poor woman toiled night and day 
to make 18 more shirts to earn this amount, in 
the mean while, being driven by want actually 
to beg and boil potato parings to keep her poor 
children alive. At length the shirts were all 
finished. ‘The poor woman set out to carry 
them home, thinking all the way of the five dol- 
lars, and the food it would buy for her famishing 
children ; and it never seemed to her that five 
dollars was so much money before. Upon de- 
livering them, they were pronounced well done, 
and the poor woman was asked for her bill. 
The rum-seller’s wife then called for her hus- 
band, and after conversing a few moments in on 
under tone he put his hand in his pocket and 
took out a due bill, signed by her murdered hus- 
band, for five dollars, and presented it to the 
poor woman for her pay! She uttered ascream 
and fell senseless to the floor. and had to be car- 
ried home to her starving babes, to awake to a 
sense of the hunger and wretchdness caused by 
these fiends in human shape.’ 


W 


Agricultural Report, containing a vanety of in- 


e have received the second part of Colman’s 


teresting matter, in a style of typographical ex- 
We find 


in it the following remarks upon ‘ Progress of 


ecution far superior to the first part. 


Agriculture : 

It is, and, as long as I can remember, it has 
been, common to decry the farmers, as a stupid, 
ignorant, plodding race, satisfied always to jog 
on in the steps of their fathers, and averse to any 
improvements, such as are yoing forward in oth- 
er departments of industry. Ithink I may con- 
fidently deny the allegation: and | regard the re- 
proach with the disdain which it merits. My 
own observations, in England and the United 
States, lead me to the conclusion, that, after 
making every just allowance for the necessary 
difference of circumstances in the different cases, 
there is as much intelligence in regard to their 
art, and as strong a spirit of improvement, with 
the agricultural as with any class of the com- 
munity , and, more than that, the improvetnents 
which have been actually accomplished in the 
agricultural art, are in no respect inferior to 
those which have been effected in manufactures 
and commerce, on in the higher professions—if 
so we submit to eall them, which I confess I do 
with great reluctance—medicine or law; I would 
add theology, if 1 dared; but | am afraid IJ 
should get intu hot water. 

In medicine, if under that head we include 
surgery, one cannot go through the streets of 
London, and observe, at the shop-windows, the 
models of wooden legs, and artificial ears, and 
glass eyes, and mineral teeth, and the promise 
of a new nose, where the victim of misfortune 
‘has been deprived of his proboscis, without ac- 
knowledging that the triumphs of the surgical 
art are as brilliant as they are useful and hu- 
mane. If one likewise should place any reli- 
ance upon the numberless patent medicines and 
/nostrums which decorate the pages of the news- 
papers, he would be led to infer that the reign 
| of disease was broken up, and the elixir of im- 
| mortality atlength discovered. But whoever 
looks into the medical reports, and observes the 
variety of systems and modes of practice which 
prevail, and which different colleges of physic- 
lians seem to bring out as regularly, and in al- 
|most equal numbers, as the good housewife’s 
hens bring out their broods in the spring, and 
| especially reads the accounts of the various ex- 
petiments, to which, for the benefit of science, 
i their patients are unconsciously subjected, and 
' by which, without the credit of inclination or 
consent, they are made, at their own personal 
,expense, sutlering, and peril, to contribute to 
the most philanthropic discoveries—it cannot be 
j claimed for medicine, that it is altogether above 
jthe charge of empyricism, or that it has yet ac- 
}complished all that is to be desired in lessening 
|the number or alleviating the virulence of dis- 
| eases, or in restoring human life, with any con- 
| fidence, to even a tithe of that longevity, which 
is claimed for it in those patriarchal ages when 
apothecaries’ shops, and medical schools, and 
degrees, do not appear to have been established. 
It is scarcely better with the law. One of the 
most distinguished legal gentlemen in England 
has lately stated, in his place in Parliament, 
that such is the condition of the criminal jaw, 
that even the most learned in the profession 
caunot, in many cases, determine whether he is, 
by particular actions, committing an offence, or 
not. ‘The records of the courts daily show that 
ihe most momentous decisions often turn on 
points the most abstruse, and as yet absolutely 
unsettled ; that even the most learned judges on 
the bench disagree in matters both of law and 
equity, involving property and life; and it seéms 
but too often the test of legal eminence and 
skill to ascertain, not whether it be practicable to 
get ‘ta camel,’’ but whether the lawyer can get 
himself or his client ‘*through the eye of a nee- 
dle,’’ as being the most brilliant tiumph of his 
art. In theology, it cannot be said that much 
progress has been made in determining many 
questions which have vexed men’s minds for 
centuries. [ confess, when I was in the Bod- 
leian library, at Oxford, that immense repository 
of the labors of so many burning brains and ach- 
ing hearts, with its five hundred thousand vol- 
umes, and considered that, beyond all question, 
more than three hundred thousand of its thick 


{ 





octavos and ponderous quartos and folios were 
commentaries upon the scriptures, or discussions 
of disputed questions in theology, and yet, in 
respect to most of them, that we were still at 
sea, and no land insight, I could not escape the 
conviction, that here, too, man is in his leading- 
strings, and has yet scarcely taken ‘‘ the first 
steps of infancy.’’ F 

In respect to manufactures and commerce, if 
we compare the common operatives in either of 
these departments with those of the same class 
in agriculture—the common laborers in the 
mills, or the sailors on board ship, with the com- 
mon laborers on the farm—we shall find no great 
advantage, in intellectual progress, which the 
one has over the other; but, again, if we com- 
pare the highest class of farmers with the high- 
| est class of merchants and manufacturers, it will 
certainly be no disparagement to the latter 
classes to say that they are not in advance of 
the best informed agriculturists ; and that agri- 
jculture is now as much a matter of mind, as 
{much a matter of intellectual observation and in- 
|quiry, as any one of the practical arts of life ; 
jand at the present moment, it is occupying as 
| much attention from the higher class of minds, 
| as any other of the business pursuits of life. 

I hope, viewed in this aspect, I shall not be 

|thought to speak with undue warmth on this 
‘subject. I have,l am aware, already alluded to it; 
| but I am anxious to assert the dignity of a pursuit 
| which I regard the most honorable, as it is among 
'the most innocent and useful, in life; and | 
| would, if possible, soften its aspect, and multi- 
| ply its attractions, to a large class of persons, 
, Who have been accustomed to look upon it with 
indifference or disdain, but who would be sure to 
find in it, if ardently and intelligently pursued, 
health for the body, and peace and satisfaction 
|—nay more, the strongest and most delightful 
| .nterest—for the mind. 








EAST CHURCH. 


' On Thursday, at 12 o’eclock, the ceremony of 
laving the corner stone of the new church edi- 
fice of Rev. Dr. Flint’s Society, took place in 
the presence of a large assembly. The exer- 
cises commenced with an appropriate Prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Brazer, Pastor of the North Church. 
A statement of the articles deposited in a box in 
the cavity of the stone was then read ;—after 
which Rev. Dr. Flint delivered an Address, 
which we give below. The services were closed 
by a prayer by Dr. Flint, the doxology, ‘ From 
all that dwell below the skies,’ sung to the tune 

(of Old Hundred, and Benediction. 





ADDRESS, 


| 
Upon the occasion of laying the Corner Stone of 


East 


a Church, to be erected for the use of the 
Sociely in Salem. 


We meet this morning, my friends, to per- 
form an act of high and solemn, of social and 
religious interest. We meet to lay upon this 
most eligible and beautiful site the corner stone 
of an edifice here to be erected and consecrated 
to the worship of the one only trae and ever liv- 
ing God, the infinite and loving Father of all 
human spirits ;—an edifice, in which the offering 
of social prayer and praise, the observance of 
Christian rites and the inculeation of Christian 
truths and Christian morals are to be solemniz- 
ed, and, we trust, to be perpetuated through all 
coming generations. 

All things earthly, things visible and palpa- 
ble to sense, have a beginning, a progress, a 
maturity, a certain period of duration, when 
j they begin te dechne, to decay, and finally cease 

to answer the ends, or to be fit for the usea, for 
which they originally received form and shape 
and adaptation to the wants of the human body 
or soul, either from the plastic hand of nature, 
or from that of human agency and art. All or- 
ganized forms of matter, vegetable and animal, 
have their destined periods of dissolution. All 
forms of matter, also, shaped by the hands of 
man, are destined to a similar issue. 

The house built and consecrated to the wer- 
ship of Almighty God by the piety of your fa- 
thers, in which they and their children through 
successive generations have hitherto worshipped, 
has for a long time been visibly tending to decay 
and unfitness for the purposes, to which it was 


, dedicated in the early part of the last century. | 


In this decay and every year’s increasing un- 
| fitness for the accommodation and for meeting 
the altered tastes and circumstances of the 
| present generation, you have an emblem of the 
| antiquated and decaying creeds and doginas, 
that were fabricated in past ages by man's poor 


wisdom and devise, aad that have had their day, | 


ull, like yonder ancient temple, they are no 
longer suited to meet and satisfy the better 
| knowledge, the more enlightened and expanded 
views, and the more deeply felt mora! and spir- 
}itual wants of the undying soul. 

| ‘These creeds, these dogmas of human origin, 
like many others that have died out before them, 
were laid to rest in your ancient church by the 
late learned, liberal and catholic Dr. Bentley, 
my immediate predecessor in the pastoral office 


' 
place from the church first gathered in New 
| Eneland. 

With these creeds and dogmas, the heuse in 
| which they once flourished and ruled in their 
| pride and authority of undisputed orthodoxy, has 
| grown old and fallen into decay, soon to become 
/a heap of rubbish, like the myriads of worm- 


}eaten tones of controversy and commentary, | 


| that have in time past been written upon these 


in that church, which is the first branch in this | 


like the early dew, yet instead of the fathers 
shall be the children, and that the family and 
seciety, being divine and therefore sacred insti- 
tutions, shall not cease till time shall be no 
more. 

You are about to erect a structure to stand, 
as the outward symbol and visible attestation of 
the religious sentiment existing in your souls. 
You erect it to aid your attainment of the high- 
est and most sacred purposes of your being ,—to 
assist your growth and increase in all piety to 
God and in al! charity to man,—in all the virtues 
affections, dispositions, and the heavenly spirit 
inculeated in the teaching and exemplified in the 
divine and heavenly life of Jesus. You erect it 
that you may come here and withdraw your 
thoughts from the earthly life, and fashion your 
mings in elevation, purity and peace to a resem- 
blance of the spiritual and heavenly life of the 
blessed above. You erect it to stand. as one of 
the many schools of Christ, that disseminate 
through our land the principles, upon which all 
good government, social order and peace, in or- 
der to be permanent, must forever rest. You 
lerect it to enjoy in its hallowed precincts those 
| ministrations, which you are encouraged to hope 
| that god will bless to you and your children, as 
| means of the soul’s purification and fitness for 
ae with God inthe temple not made with 
{ 





hands eternal in the heavens. 

| You erect it also to be a bulwark of defence 
| against irreligion, infidelity, superstition and 
fanaticism,—a citadel for the protectien of the 
sacred right of private judgment and the free- 
dom of the individual soul from all human au- 
|thority, in its religious faith and worship; for 
| the full exercise and enjoyment of the liberty, 
| wherewith Christ makes all his true disciples 
tree,— 


| **Free from all creeds to choose their own, 
} Subject to his commands alone ;— 
| Condemning none, but zealous still 

To learn and follow all his will.’’ 

In the house to be here erected, you would 
lespecially have all good works enjoined and 
| encouraged ,—all sins, open or secret, faithfully 

rebuked, and God's awful interdict and judg- 
|} ment against them distinctly and solemnly pro- 
‘claimed ;—you would have the exceedingly 
| great and precious promises to the penitent set 
| forth to encourage. to soothe and cheer the brok- 
en and contrite spirit;—you would have the 
thoughtless, the wandering and the guilty, 
warned, awakened and reclaimed ;—the mourn- 
}ers comforted and the sorrowful made glad ;— 
alike the young and the mature instructed and 
trained here to dwell hereafter in the communi- 
ity of the blessed in God’s heavenly presen¢e, to 
| go no more out forever. 
The Box, above referred to, contains 
| 1. Copies of Sermons, delivered on several 
| oceasions, by the Rev. Dr. Flint. 

| 2. A copy of aSermon, by Rev. Dr. Bentley, 
‘and a copy of the Hymns, compiled by him for 
the use of the East Society. 

3. A copy of the Hymns, now in use, com- 
_ piled by the Rev. Dr. Flint. 

_ 4. A brief History of the East Society, writ- 
ten on parchment. 

5. A sermon at the Installation of Rev. James 
Flint, by Rev. Henry Colman. 

6. A copy of the City Charter and Ordinan- 
ces. 

7. Acopy of the Address, at the organiza- 
tion of the City Government, by Leverett Sal- 
| tonstall, Mayor. 
| 8. A copy of the several Newspapers, pub- 
| lished in Salem. 

9. A copy of the Christian Register, publish- 
ed in Boston. 

10. A silver Plate, bearing the inscription of 
a record of the several Pastors, from the forma- 
tion of the Church to the present time ;—with 
the date of the erection of the new Edifice— 
Names of the Building Committee—Cuntractors 
—and Architect. 


| 





The new house is to be built of brick, of the 
Gothic order, with a free stone front, two lofty 
towers, turrets, Wc. It is erecting on one of 
(the most beautiful locations for a church in the 
\city. 
| 


The present meeting house of the East So- 
|ciety is, undoubtedly, among the oldest in the 
|Commonwealth. 1t was raised in the month of 
{August, 1717, and was first preached in, on 
ithe first Sabbath, in May, 1718, by Rev. Sam- 
;uel Wigglesworth, of Ipswich. It was origi- 
vally quite a small building, but was enlarged 
{to its present dimensions in 1771, when the 
, Steeple andeastern porch were added. [Gazette. 
The oldest meeting-house now standing in 
|New England, and probably in the United 
| States, is the Rev. Mr. Richardson's, in Hing- 
ham, being erected in 1680—164 years ago. 
| We worshipped in the old church about a year 
‘since. Itis yet in a good state of preservation, 
| and its frame of oak bears no mark of delapida- 
|tion or decay. [Observer. 





(GOVERNMENT OF THE CHEROKEE NATION. 


| ‘The removal of the great mass of the Chero- 
| kee People, from their * beloved land,’ now par- 
| titioned between the States of Georgia, North 
| Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee, was forci- 
| bly effected by the United States, in 1838, un- 
| der circumstances of almost unparallelled hard- 
‘ships, disease and suffering. In the succeeding 
year, they arrived in the present Cherokee 
/country—entered into an Act of Union, with 


_relics of a dark and gloomy theology and a blind | those of their brothers, who had preceded them 


} Pamonngeys that blended its misty and baseless | 
| speculations with the teachings of pure intelli- 
| gence, truth and love, as they came from the | 
lips of man, who spake as never man spake before | 
or since, except in as much as his teachings | 
were nade the basis of what was spoken. | 
Having been brought back to the simple beau- 
| ty and impressive grandeur of the original and | 
, uncorrupted teachings of Jesus,—to the primi 
| tive faith, as we believe, first deliverad to the 
| saints, and which made its disciples sarnts by 
| their acting it out in love to one another and ail 
men, hike Christ’s love,—by love and obedience 
tu God, like Christ’s love and obedience,—hav- 
jing, | say, obtained like precious faith with the 
first disciples,—you have deemed it meet and a 
| bounden duty which you owe to your own souls 
}and to the precious and heart-cheering faith 
| which you profess, to provide a new and suita- 
ble edifice, in which this faith shall be taught, 
| defended and illustrated, and the elevating and 
soul-cheering worship shall] be offered, which 
‘this faith, working by love in the heart, is fitted | 
| to inspire, to animate and to hallow, 
| By the unanimity and liberality, with which 
you have made provision for the erection of this 
‘edifice, you are giving evidence of the vitality 
lof your faith—that it is nota faith, which is 
' without works, and therefore dead, being alone. 
| You are thus giving evidence of the past stabil- 
‘ity and patience of your faith, which now sees 
| the foundation of the edifice hoped for, after long 
delay and long looking for it, as it were hoping 
jagainst hope. You are giving evidence of your | 
respect for the worship and your zeal for the | 
honor of God, by thus freely giving of your sub- | 
‘stance for the rearing of this structure, to be 
built, not like the splendid mansions of the opu- 
| lent fur the display of individual pride, or the van- 
| ity of personal distinetion,—but that the place of 
| your worship may correspond externally in some 
| good degree, to the inward beauty of holiness, 
in which that worship should ever be rendered. 
You are giving evidence that, though creeds 
may change, and churches grow old and crum- 
\ble into ruin, faith in God, the eternal truths 
taught by Jesus, the sentimertof duty, the sen- 
timent of immortality and future retribution, ean 
never become antiquated, or cease to live with 
immortal freshness in the human soul. You 
are giving evidence that, though generations of 





thither, some, by many years, and mutually 
adopted, under the ‘ style and title of the Chero- 
kee Nation,’ their existing government. Of 
this government, we present below a synopsis, 
intending to follow it shortly with the Consti- 
tution and Laws, in full. 

‘The Government of the Cherokee Nation is 
Republican—and is composed of the Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial Departments. 

The Executive Department consists of a Prin- 
cipal Chief, an Assistant Principal Chief and 
an Executive Council of five members. 

The Principal, and Assistant Chiefs are elect- 
ed once in every four years, by a majority of 
the qualified voters of the Nation; every sane 
male Cherokee citizen, who has attained the 
age of eighteen years, being entitled to a vote. 

It is the duty of the Principal Chief to see 
that the laws are regularly enforced, and to dis- 
charge those functions usually vested inan Ex- 
ecutive Head. He is empowered with the veto 
and the power of pardoning persons convicted 
and sentenced to punishment for capital crimes, 
under certain restrictions. 

The Legislative Department consists of the 
National Committee and the Council—each of 
the eight districts into which the Nation is di- 
vided, being represented by two members in the 
furmer branch, and three in the latter. ‘These 
members are elected in the same manner as the 
Chiefs, once every two years. 

They meet annually, at Tahlequah, on the 
firs: Monday in October, in National Council, to 
legislate upon the general affairs of the Nation. 
No bill can become a Jaw until it has received 
the concurrence of both branches of the Nation- 
al Council, and the approval of the Principal 
Chief. In case the Principal Chief disapproves 
of any Bill, which has passed the National 
Council, he returns it with his objections 1n wri- 
ting, to the body in which it originated. A vote 
of two thirds of the members of the National 
| Council, is necessary to make any Bill a law, 
the passage of which, has been objected to by 
the Principal Chief. : ° 

The powers of the National Committee and 
the Council are the same, except in cases of im- 
peachment, and appropriations of money. All 
appropriations originate in Council, but are sub- 
jected to approval, modification, or rejection, by 
the National Committee. 





our race and their works pass away and vanish, 


Impeachment for violation or neglect of duty 


may be tendered by” the Council against any 
public officer of the Nation. The National 
Committee then becomes a specially constituted 
court for the trial of such a ease. 

Members of the National Council receive for 
their services a per diem, of three dollars, while 
they are in session. 

The Judiciary is divided into the Supreme, 
the Circuit, and the District Courts, whose re- 
spective duties and jurisdiction are clearly de- 
fined by law. 

The Supreme Court consists of a Chief Jus- 
tice and four Associates—the Circuit Court of a 
Judge for each of the two Judicial Cirenits into 
which the Nation is divided, and the District 
Court of a Judge for each of the eight Districts. 

All Judges are elected by a joint vote of the 
Committee and Council. 

The Supreme Judges hold their seats for the 
term of four years—the Circuit two years, and 
the District, one year. The first receive a per 
diem of five dollars, while engaged in holding 
Court—the second two hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum, and the Jast, one hundred dollars. 

In addition to these officers, there is also a 
Sheriff for each district, who is elected, by the 
voters Of his district, every two years, aud who 
receives for his services, a salary of two hun- 
dred dollars per annum. 

The right of trial by an impartial jury of his 
countrymen, and of being confronted face to 
face by his accusers and witnesses, and of legal 
advice is secured to every person amenable to, 
and charged with an infraction of the laws of the 
Cherokee Nation. 

The laws of the Cherokees are not sanguina- 

| ry, nor unnecessarily severe—murder and trea- 
| son being the only crimes punishable with death. 
| Thefts, arson and similar offences with stripes. 
| Debts are recoverable by law. The property 
| of the wife cannot be sold without her consent, 
| to satisfy debts contracted by her husband, and 
| vice versa. 
| The Cherokees have no system of taxation. 
| All expenses attending the administration of 
, their public affairs, are defrayed out of annuities 
| received from the United States. 
| ‘The public funds of the Nation are placed in 
| the hands of a National ‘Treasurer, who gives 
| bond ard good security for their safe keeping 
; and disbursement according to law. Before the 
| National Treasurer can pay out any funds en- 
| trusted to his care, on any account whatever, 
) an appropriation anthorising him to do 30, must 
| be first made by the National Council, by spec- 
| ial enactment, and a warrant be issued thereon 
| by the Principal Chief. 
} All persons holding office under the Execu- 
| tive, Legislative and Judicial departments of the 
| government of this Nation, are required, before 
| entering upon the discharge of their duties, to 
| take oath to support and defend its Constitution 
jand laws. [Cherokee Advocate. 








A NEW ELEMENT IN THE FIELD—THE 

| BIBLE IN THE ELECTION. 

| The following editorial article appeared some 
three weeks since inthe N. Y. Herald. Mr. 
| Bennett we believe is himself a Catholic. We 
} quote the article not on account of its politica 
| bearing, but for its just appreciation of the pow- 
| er and influence of the Bible. 


By far the most interesting fact developed in 
| the present contest, is the introduction of the 
| Bible into the field of political conflict; and the 
| extraordinary influence which that new and sin- 
| gular element exercises at this moment. 
| Amongst all the ‘signs of the times’ which pre- 
| sent themselves to the intelligent observer of 
| passing events, there is none which is so calcu- 
| lated to excite profoand and serious attention as 
| this. The cry of‘ the Bible !’ the Bible !’ does, 
| indeed, fall strangely to the ear, as the watch- 
| word of a political faction: and when we find 
| that sacred volume elevated as the Shibboleth 
| of party, in the middle of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, and in the chief cities of republican Ameri- 
ca, we may surely well pause to reflect on the 
causes which have produced this strange condi- 
tion of things, and the consequences social, re- 
ligious, and political, which are likely to follow. 
When we see the Bible thus adopted as the 
symbol of a party—borne in procession march- 
ing to party tunes, through the streets—appeal- 
ed to by vehement orators, amid the shouts and 
blashemies of crowds in our public squares— 
loudly avowed by candidates for office as their 
guide and ruler—we are at once led to Jook back 
to a past century, when the fierce struggle took 
place between the Romish hierarchy, and the 
pioneers of that mighty religious and_ political 
| revolution, the Reformation—by which the bar- 
| riers, which for ages had imprisoned the mind of 
| Christendom, were unlocked, and the spirit of 
| inquiry set free. We canuot help reverting to 
that era when Martin Luther, with a portion of 
his translation of the Bible in his hand, met 
unabashed the whole hierarchy of Rome, and 
shook Germany to its uttermost extremities— 
when Calvin with the same Bible in his hand, 
commenced, amid the mountains and the lakes 
of Switzerland, the same vast movement, anni- 
hilating all the boasted power of the church and 
kindling a flame never to be extinguished—and 
when John Knox, in Scotland, with the same 
sacred book gave the dynasty of the Stuarts an 
irrecoverable blow, revolutionized the whole of 
that great empire, and prepared the way for the 
establishment of Cromwell's short-lived but ex- 
traordinary republic, which, however, impressed 
anew character upon the civil institutions of 
| that land, and gave to America those heroic men, 
lof iron nerve and indomitable will, who laid 
broad and firm, the foundations of our liberties. 
[t was this volume—ihis Bible, which in the 
era to which we now allude, revolutionized the 








| ancient world—delivered men from the thraldom 
| 


of the church-—gave to civil government a new 
character—and spread light and liberty amongst 
the people. It has been the same spint which 
was then evoked—the same agency—the same 
Bible, that has made America what it is—that 


| has converted the howling wilderness into the 


peaceful abode of civilization,—that has planted 
amid the solemn old woods of this western 
world, those great principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, which have now attained a supe- 
riority and a strength that bid defiance to any 
foe. 

Such then is the powerful element—the 
mighty instrumentality of Revolution and 
strength,—which has now been introduced into 
the field of political conflict. And why? Che 
causes of its introduction are well known. Some 
of the conservators of the public schools of this 
city, in order to gratify a small section of the 
community, undertook to exelude the sacred vol- 
ume from the seminaries provided by an intelli- 
gent and thonghtful popular government for the 
education of the youth of the land. ‘This they 
did in obedience to the mandates of a portion of 
the Romish hierarchy, in their opposition to the 
Bible, who have exhibited in this, the nineteenth 
century, precisely the same spirit which kindled 
the fires of Smithfield and the Grass market, and 
whitened the bills of Piedmont with the bones 
of ten thousand martys. Ina Protestant com- 
munity, these men have attempted to dictate the 
manner in which our children are to be educa- 
ted. The consequence has been one of the most 
extraordinary up-heavings of the popular feeling 
and sentiment which this age has yet witnessed. 
In obedience to the rallying ery of ‘ the Bible 
—‘the Bible,’ thousands are mustering ; and 
created by that means, a party now appears be- 
fore us fully organized, possessed of all the ele- 
ments of triumph, and absolutely holding in 
their hands the decision of the great question of 
the next Presidency of this mighty republic. 

Is not this indeed an extraordinary state of 
Is there nut indeed much in all this to 


things? | 
: ishment, reflection, and conjecture: 


excite aston 

















‘the Bible ’"—a few 
that little volume— 
complexion of polit- 


the simple watchword of 
earnest appeals in favor of 
have done more to alter the 
ical affairs, and exercise at this moment a 
mightier influence in the fortunes and fate of 
the Presidential candidates, than all the com- 
plicated and elaborate organization—al] the well 
arranged schemes—all the desperate efforts of 
the two great and powerful factions of the coun- 
try for years past! The tariff—Sub- Treasury 
— Texas-—distribution-—bank-—locofocoism— 
whigism—-Clayism—-Polkism—every thing— 
all the rallying cries—all the clap-traps—all the 
themes of popular excitement—the whole ma- 
chinery of party organization, and party effort, 
and party triumph, have been utterly swept 
away, at the utterance of this one short, single 
word, the * Bible.’ 

Thus rapidly and with almost mysterious 
strength has this singular movement marched | 
onward. At first it was ridiculed and despised. 
Men laoghed at it. The folly and wegkness of | 
some of those at first borne with it, 184 people | 
to despise it. Butthe little cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand, now fills the heavens. ‘The faces | 
of the old factions gather blackness. Alarm 
and terror have now taken the place of contempt | 
and ridicule. What was laughed at is now | 
feared and supplicated. ‘The Bible!’ ‘ The | 
Bible!’ drowns every other watch-word. All | 
the old insignia of party have been cast aside | 
for the Bible. ‘The candidates cease to talk } 
about ‘the people,” and can say nothing but 
‘the Bible—the Bible.’ Orators no longer | 
shouting about the ‘stars and stripes,’ eall out 
‘the Bible—the Bible!’ Minstrels cease their 
songs about the ‘ American eagle,’ and chaunt 
hymns in honor of * the Bible—the Bible !’— | 
Everything gives way to this new and omnipo- 
tent element—the element that revolutionized 
Chrietondom, made Rowe an asthmatic tipple, 
and created free America. The Bible rules the 
destinies of the parties, through the masses ar- | 
rayed under its banner; the good and the bad— 
the saint and the blasphemer; and one thing is 
now certain, that whoever is to be President, 
the Bible will decide it. And will net sucha 
decision, accomplished through the power and 
influence of sucha sacred instrument, leave some 
fragments of virtue and morality behind to kin- 
dle the political spirit anew! 
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THE TENDENCIES OF LIBERAL CHRISTI- 
AMITY. 

The last of the New 

contains a long article on Theodore Parker and 


number Englander 


Liberal Christianity. It has the merit of being 
written with great ability and ina courteous and 
respectful spirit. In this regard it compares 
most favorably with the manner in which Uni- 
tarians and Liberal Christianity were formerly 
spoken of in Orthodox Journals. Yet portions 
of it strike us as disingenuous and unfair; and 
as a whole, it fails to accomplish what seems to 


have been its main object, viz., to make Liber- 


al Christianity responsible for Mr. Parker's 
transcendentalism, and to show that the conclu- 
sion at which that Gentleman arrived in his 


* Discourse of Relivion ” are, in consequence ot 


his being ‘ a civse and consistent thinker’, the 
result *‘ by an obvious tendency of the principles 
and modes of thinking peculiar to Liberal Chris- 
tians.’ But how large a body of Unitarians 
and Liberal Christians is there in Germany! 
By what process of ‘ close and consistent think- 
jog’ did the rationalistic and anti-supernatural 
school of theology spring up in the heart of the 
Lutheran Church? We do not claim large in- 
ventive faculty, yet were we to put our ingesul- 
ty to the task, we suppose that we could show 
that German rationalism is the result, by ‘an 
obvious tendency,’ of principles and modes of 
thinking peculiar to Lutheran Orthodoxy—at 
least, we could do this as conclusively and fairly, 


New Mr. Par- 


ker’s present theological position to be the re- 


as the Englander makes out 
sult of his education and training in the school 
of New England Unitarianism. 

It is a fair question to put to the New England- 
er, where did German rationalism spring from? 
There are no UnitariansinGermany. Thereis no 
body of Libera! Christians there, holding similar 


] 


‘ principles and modes of thinking,” or occupy- 


intellectuar or social position as 


But the opin- 


ing the same 
the Unitarians of New England. 
ions, theological and philosophical, put forth 
by Mr. Parker, have prevailed far more exten- 
sively there, have had far abler and stronger 
advocates, and have gathered more disciples 
than they have here. It seems absurd therefore 
to refer them to principles and modes of think - 
ing peculiar to Liberal Christians. It may be 
that Unitarians have no creed, and do not like 
creeds. The New Englander would make this 
one great cause of Mr. Parker's arriving, through 
‘ close and consistent thinking,’ at such danger- | 
ous results. But the Lutheran Church has a | 
How comes it that so many theologians, 
the 
hemmed in by its creed, have arrived at precise- 
One would think from this 


creed. 
educated in bosum of that Church, and 
ly similar results? 
tact, thata creed was not a preventive, nur the 
One 
think, that instead of an elaborate article, full 
ot 
ingenuity rather than its cluse and consistent 


absence of it a cause in this case. would 


wire-drawn distinctions, remarkable for its | 


logic, it would have been more manly as well 
as more honest, to admit, what the characteris- 
tics of the New England mind, the history of 
its theological opinions and Mr. Parker’s own 
intellectual history aud progress abundantly 
prove, that his views as a ‘ religious philoso- 
her’ are notthe growth of a New England | 
soil; they are not a native product,—they are 
not the result of any of the New England in- 
fluences by which he was surrounded,—they 


are an imported article. Mr. Parker did no) | 
originate them ; and we have such confidence in | 
his honesty, that we do not believe he will | 


claim any great originality for them. 
all due respect for Mr. Parker’s powers, and we 


honor him for his attainments, but he has not, | 


we conceive, an original mind, and we suspect 
the New Englander is the first public Journal, 
that has assigned him an 
among ‘close and consistent thinkers.’ 
Discourse of Religion is more remarkable for its | 
rhetoric than. for its logic. Mr. Parker has a| 
very active and receptive mind—and here lies 
the whole secret of his present position. He 
has been a great reader. Few men of his age 
have gone, with such rapidity, through such 
masses of modern theological and philosophical 
literature. 
nothing of the absence of some other qualities, | 
necessary to form aclose and consistent thinker. | 
He has not been willing to wait, to weigh, dis- 
criminate and digest what he has read—and 
make the opinions he adopts or puts forth the re- | 
sult of thorough, ‘close, consistent’ thinking. | 
His mind is active and receptive, embracing | 
easily and rapidly whatever is offered to it, and 
putting it forth gaain quickly, often very much 
And these 


qualities we repeat, explain his present position. 


in the state in which it was received. 


At the commencement of his theological edu- | 


We have | 


eminent rank | 


His | 


But he has not the patience, to say | 


language, and launched forth at once upon the 
great sea of German mysticism and metaphy- 
sies. He devoured with eagerness the works 
of every German writer, especially of the ra- 


tionalistic and anti-supernatural school ; his 


opinions as ‘a religious philosopher’ may be 
traced at once and directly to that school ; 
not to any of ‘the principles and modes of 
thinking peculiar to Liberal Christians.’ This 
was the quarter from which Mr. Parker gather- 
ed his religious views, and appropriated and 
made them his own by a somewhat quicker 
process than that ‘ of close and consitent think- 
ink.’ * The Discouse of Religion’ bears honor- 
able testimony to his vigor and activity of mind ; 
but it also bears, on many of its pages, marks of 
unbecoming haste both in its preparation and 
conclusions, and does him little credit, as a patient 
‘close and consistent thinker.’ As respects 
perfect accuracy of statement, as respects rep- 


and 


resentations of the opinions and principles he 
opposes, entirely fair and discriminating, or sat- 
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and offered to the acceptance of others. The 
authority of the record is taken for granted. 
The question to be decided, in making a creed, 
is its proper interpretation. The record must 
first be verified, traced to its authors, and when 
we have satisfied ourselves, by reconciling vari- 
ous readings, by rejecting interpolations, and by 
an application of the other securities for learning, 
with the utmost exactness, the true text of the 
record, that we have before us the writing 
which we admit to be authoritative, we then 
proceed to ask its meaning. Itis in finding 
out this meaning, with the honest and faithful 
use of all our available helps, that we demand 
the right to exercise our full liberty, as also in 
professing the conclusions to which we arrive. 
The acceptance of the Christian records, as au- 
thoritative in stating Christian principles and the 
facts of Christian history, entitles any one to the 
name of a Christian believer, in the primary 
Eack man, thus re- 


sense of the word belief. 
ceiving the record, has full liberty to form his 





isfectorily clear, consistent and definite state- 
ments of his own opinions—in these respects, itis 
unscholarlike as it rich and, beautiful in its style, 
elevated in its sentiments, and as, it seems to 
us, anti-Christian in its conclusions. 

When we see Mr. Parker held up as ‘a 
close and consistent thinker’ by the first Or- 
thodox Journal of the country, and this for the 
purpose of fastening his opinions upon Unitari- 
ans, as the result ‘ by an obvious tendency of 
principles and modes of thinking peculiar to 
them,’ the oceasion has seemed to demand of us 
this explicit statement of our notion of the ori. 
gin of his opinions and the character of his 
mind. We have no disposition to detract from 
his just appreciation as a scholar and a literary 
man. We admit the vigor and activity of his 
mind, the beauty and force of his composition, 
the purity and elevation of many of his views 
and sentiment; but as he stands in a great 
measure by himself, as the great body of the 
Unitarian clergy and laity have not gone with 
him in the results to which he has attained, we 
cannot admit him to be ‘a elose and consistent 
thinker,’ and thus join in a conclusion, which 
places Freeman, Worcester, Bancrott, Kirk- 
laad, Buckminster, Thacher, Greenwood, the 
Wares, Channing, Dewey—and a host of other 
Unitarians, living and dead, among the class of 
‘loose and inconsistent thinkers,’ men who fail- 
ed to carry out their principles and peculiar 
modes of thinking to the results, to which by 
‘an obvious tendency’ they should have led 
them. 

We admit that among our brethren, as among 
the theological scholars of every denominauon 
probably, there are some, at least, who in the 
wide range of their reading, and in the course 
of their thevlogical speculations, have fur a sea- 
son admitted to their minds the possibility of a 
measure of truth in the views of the anti-super- 
naturalist ; and we esteem it an honor to a ful! 
furmed and manly faith, that in reaching its ma- 
turity, it has confronted this possibility and 
triumphed over it. Itis well known also, that 


some of our brethren, who had manifested 4 
strong tendency or leaning to such views, so 
fur at least as to make them favorite themes of 
reading and discussion. have, by full, patient, 
thorough investigation, by ‘close and consistent 
thinking,” passed above and beyond their intflu- 
ence. 

How far a publication and defence of such 
views, made at an early period in one’s theolog)- 


cal studies, before a measure of thought and} 


investigation, proportioned to their solemn im- 
portance, a3 connected with all the holiest in- 
terest of men, has been given to them, will af- 
fect one’s subsequent inquiries, restrain his free- 
dom, and repress whatever misgivings or ten- 
dencies to change may spring up in his mind, 


But 


if Horace thought nine years necessary to ma- 


we will not now undertake to determine. 


ture a poem before it should see the light, how 
much more should deliberate investigation and 
maturity of thought and preparation character- 


ize a publicatiion on the highest themes of reli- 


gion. <All that we would with to express upon 


this subject is implied in the following pregnant 
paragraph from a note in the second volume of 


Mr. Norton's admirable work. 


**T will venture to add a word or two more, 
having somewhat of a personal bearing. It seems 
to me a weighty offence against society, to advance 
and maintain opinions on any important sabject, 
especially any subject connected with relivion, 
without carefully weighing them, and without feel- 
ing assured, as fur as may be, that we shall find no 
reason to change our belief. I may be excused, 
therefore, for mentioning that the substance of what 
follows was originally committed to writing more 
than ten years ago (in the summer of 1831), and 
that I have not since found occasion to make any 
essential change in my conclusions.”’ 


Thus much in regard to the general issue 
made in the article before us ; that Mr. Parker's 
opinions are the result, ‘ by an obvions tenden- 
cy, of principles and modes of thinking peculiar 
to Christians.’ We 
briefly to examine some of the arguments, by 
We 


shall not be able to take them all up in this 


Liberal propose pow 


which it is attempted to sustain this issue. 


number. 
His first reason *s founded on 


UNITARIAN VIEWS ABOUT CREEDS. 


‘ First of all,’ he says, ‘ we notice the fun- 
damental principle of liberal Christians, of op- 
position to creeds.’ We have not room fora 
long extract, but, if we understand the writer in 
the New Engiander in this part of his argu- 
ment, he lays down in substance the following 
position, viz., that inasmuch as the Unitarian 
objects to all creeds of man’s devising, there- 
fore he cannot deny the title of Christian be- 
liever to any one, who rejects entirely the super- 
natural, or the miraculous in the Christian rec- 
ords. He endeavors, by a series of logical 
links, which would make a chain if there were 
only enough of them to reach across a great 
chasm, to deduce this conclusion from the ob- 
jections which Unitarians have offered to creeds. 
These objections he classes under five heads, 
It is 
sufficient to say that we lay our chief stress of 


which we have not space to recapitulate. 


objection against creeds, not upon the single 
points which he thus classifies, but upon the 
whole cumulative force of them all when taken 
together. The five grounds of objection which 
he specifies might each need some qualification, 
but the force of the whole when taken together, 
so far as each is valid, he cannot possibly rebut. 
But it is needless for us to meet the writer at 
either point of his argument thus far, for, as we 


have already implied, he soon leaps across a 


great chasm in his logic, leaving these links of | 


his chain behind him. He confounds in a most 


manner two very different matters. 
Creeds, as we have always understood, mean 


summaries of belief professedly drawn from an 


ainazing 


eation he acquired a knowledge of the German | interpretation of the Scriptures, by one man 


We object to having another's 


jown creed. 
We object to having 


creed forced upon us. 
(any summary of articles, doctrines, or formula- 





| ries, which are professedly discovered from the 


| record by any body of men, identified with the 


record itself, and the Christian faith itself, or 
| substituted for the record, orthe faith, and made 


‘obligatory for our own reception as the condi- 
a on _ 

ition of Christian communion, or a just claim to 
ithe title of being a Christian believer. We of- | 


| fer this objection to all the creeds that ever have | 


‘been made, and to all the creeds that ever shall 


_be made. And thus we object to creeds them- 
‘selves. We have no desire to avail ourselves | 


of a plausible alternative, alluded to by the wri- | 


} ~ = os 
}terin the New Englander, by saying that we 


object only to all the creeds which have been 
constructed, on the ground of their erroneous- | 
ness, or inconsistency with Scripture, but we 

deny positively, unrestrictedly and uncondition- 

jally, to every man, council, synod, and church, 

the right tocondense, amplify, digest or sum up 

the documents of Scripture for us, and then to 

furce their comments or explanation upon eur) 
acceptance. One creed is enough for us, vz. 
the Scripture. Long as it is, it is the simplest 

which we know of; and all other creeds, which 

we have seen, need comments and explanadons | 
as much as the Bible itself. 

Now, if the writer in the New Englander 
sees no difference between the rejection of 
creeds, and the treatment which the Scriptures 
receive from the hands of an anti-supernatural- 
ist, it is not in Our power to make him sensible 
of The 
with the Trinitarian, about the interpretation of 
The 


difference between them, is as to the possibility 


that difference. Unitarian disputes 


a record, whose authority both admit. 


and propriety of one of them deducing a sum- 
mary of articles and doctrines which the other | 
must believe, to enable them to commune to-' 
gether. The anti-supernaturalist denies the 
authority of the record, and the fact of revela- 
tion; and, instead of determining what he shall 
receive by any standard of interpretation or 
criticism, recognized in verifying or expounding 
a document, he makes the measure of his own 
fancy, or his readiness to admit, or his disposi- 
uuon to reject, what the document affirms, the 
The 


take 


criterion for his opinion concerning it. 


Unitarian and the Trinitarian both alike 
the New Testament, with equal regard for its 
authority, and they interleave ite pages with 
diflerent expositions of the same text. But 
the anti-supernaturalist takes that same New 
Testament, and proceeds to cut out from every 
page all its miraculous details, leaving in the 
margin the significant reasons for his mutila- 
tion, which are like the following: ‘a mis- 
take made by Jesus;" ‘a falsehood told by the i 
Evangelist, &c.’ 

which we have alluded 


The distinction, to 


above, seems to us sufficiently broad and obvi- 
ous ; and we think we see a little disingenuous- 
ness, a little disposition to wink it out of sight 
on the part of the writer in the New Englander. 
He twice quotes from a published sermon of 
une of the Editors of this paper, but in both in- 
stances he omits the closing sentences of the 
paragraph from which he quotes, and apparent- 
ly for this reason, because these sentences do 
not help him to make out his case; because they 
presenta little more strongly and clearly the 
distinction, which he seems determined not to 
The passages omitted, and which would 
have been quoted by one, who had no object in 


see. 


view but to give a perfectly fair account of the | 
position assumed by the author of the sermon, 

and to bring out in strong light and contrast the | 
principle he was illustrating, a 


a * 


re the following : 


‘Christianity is either a direct divine revela- | 
|tlon, or itis not. It is historically true, or his- | 
| torically false. If it be a divine revelation, his- | 
| torieally true, it must be admitted to demand a | 
| more respectful acknowledgment, than simply 
| that its system of ethies is pure and its author 
| an extraordinary religious genius ; and if a man | 
| deer it historically false, and no more directly | 
| a revelation than the teachings of all eminently 
{gifted minds are a revelation, there seems to me | 
neither reason nor propriety in his claiming to 
| be, or wishing to be called a Christian believer. 

* . 


* . o . * 


| Itis not, liberty to disparage the record, to | 
| deny its most momentous facts and set them | 
aside as fables, and yet claim to believe in a re- | 
ligion, of which we can have and can procure 
| no satisfactory knowledge, save from that rec- 
fen It is not, liberty to ¢all Jesus Lord, and 
| yet maintain that he had no special inspiration, | 
| that he spake with no more authority than that 
| Which the bare annunciation of truth gives to 
jevery one that utters it, that he did not works 
which no man could do,save God were with him 
in the world,—and thus make, either him an! 
impostor, or the Evangelists and Apostles false | 
| Witnesses and participators in a pious fraud. 


After these quotations, the writer says with 


something of a sneer, ‘so at last Liberal Chris- 
tianity has a creed; rather short indeed, but 
very good so faras it goes.’ Now as to its! 
length, we suppose it to be about as long, and | 


| 
| 


about as sound, as Luther’s creed, when he cried | 
out before the Diet at Worms, ‘ convince me 
out of the Scriptures that] am wrong, and I will 
renounce anything. They yield to no authority | 
but the word of God,—and as to its being a re- 


| 


cent creed, an ‘at last’ affair, it is the one they 
have always maintained, and the platform upon 
which all consistent Protestants must stand. 
Unless this principle be true, Protestantism it- 
self is asin. Our limits require us to stop here; 
we shall resume this point in our next paper. 





*.* Our Friends, who do not keep a file of 
the Christian Register, wi'l confer on us an 
obligation by furwarding to us the paper of Nov. 
9, 1844, (No. 45.) 





*,* It gives us pleasure to learn that the net 
proceeds of the Ladies’ Fair held in this State 
on the 23d and 24th October, for the benefit of 
Missions, amounts tv about Four Ilundred 


RELIGIOUS SENSIBILITY, ITS PERVERSION 





Dollars. 





AND ABUSE, AS ILLUSTRATED BY MIL- 

LERISM. 

It is often said that there is enough of every 
thing in this world to meet all necessities, if it 
were only properly distributed and properly 
used. This positive statement is doubtless true 
of all the means necessary for sustaining life : 
there is enough of food, enough of fuel, enough 
of the materials for clothing and dwellings.— 
But whether this assertion will hold good of all 
intellectual, moral and spiritual means for sup- 
plying the intellectual, moral and spiritual ne- 
cessities, may not be decided without considera- 
ble reflection. Yet, after a degree of reflection 
on the subject, we are tempted to believe that 
there is enough,even of these intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual materials now in existence, to meet 
all the necessities of men, if they were properly 
distributed and properly used. There is enough 
of practical wisdom to direct the lives of all, if 
it could only be sent forth from its repositories, 
and disencumbered of the technicalities of learn- 
ing, and circulated freely abroad. ‘There is 
enough of affection, or good feeling, to answer 
all high ends, if it were divested of selfishness, 
and expanded beyond the limits of a household, 
or a little cirele, so that it might irradiate the 
world. 

The question might be raised about special 
affections, convictions or sentiments,—whether 
there is enough of this or that feeling or belief 
to meet all good uses. It is a fit subject for re- 


delusion has produced upon the religious faith 
of thousands. 

That delusion, in the recent revival of it, and 
in the hundred other previous instances,in,which 
the same dread superstition has sacrificed whole 
communities, comes before us now as a signal 
illustration of the truth that there is in this 
world a vast amount of mistaken and misdirect- 
ed religious sensibility. The susceptibility to 
religious impression, which belongs to the hu- 
man heart, is, toa great degree, addressed by 
falsehood, and turned to an evil use. ‘The sen- 
sibility to hope and fear, the willingness to be- 
lieve and act from a professedly religious mo- 
tive, is sadly perverted. Doctrines which are 
false, which lead to disastrous consequences, are 
readily embraced. Ignorant and presumptuous 
teachers will always find listeners; the abuse 
of the Scriptures is, by many, confounded with 
their use, and practical lessons, which would 
prompt to the most faithful uses of life, are ut- 
terly stale and tedious to those whu prefer some 
miserable nonsense of quackery or marvel.— | 
How saddening is all this ; that the heart which 
God has made sensitive to holy truth and feel- 
ing, should neglect the best, and chvose the 
worst. 





Concerning religious sensibility, two condi- 
tions are all important: first, that that religious 
sensibility, which istrue, be distinguished from 
that which is false: second, that it be exercised 
in a right, not in a wrong direction. 

What appears to be religious sensibility in| 





flection, as each particular that enters into the 
question presents itself to the mind of a thought- 
The reflection would prompt to im- 
But yet, of one such af- 


ful person. 
provement and duty. 
fection or conviction, and that the highest of all, 
we believe there is enough in the world, and 
among men, to meet all necessary ends, if it 
were only propertly distributed and properly 
used. We refer to religious sensibility, and 
say, there is enough of religious sensibility in 


the world to answer the ends of necessity and 


yood use; there is enough of readiness to be | 
religiously impressed ; there is enough of the | 


feeling that something is lacking to the heart; 
there is enough of susceptibility to religious 
convictions; there is enough of willingness and 


desire to believe something as religion ; there | 
is enough of all of these, which may be classed 
together as religious sensibility, to answer all | 


the demands of the religious nature. We are 
frequently told that in matters of wealth and 
means of living, the wants of some arise from 
the excesses and superfluities of others: some 
have less than they need, because others have 
more than they need. We may say the same of 
religious sensibility. The excess of belief in 
some, their credulity, their fanaticism, their 
readiness to be imposed upon, their evident folly, 
13 one Cause among others, of the unimpressi- 
bility, the scepticism, the coldness, and the un- 
yielding prejudice of another class of persons 
‘Their determination not to be misled bv religious 
sensibility, makes it difficult to lead them, how- 
ever wisely, by it. 

But let this broad subjee: be decided as it 
may, there can be no question but that there is 
in Christendom, and in our very midst especial- 
Jy, a great deal of mistaken and misdirected re- 


ligious sensibility. ‘There isa susceptibility to 


| 


Teiigious im pre ssion, 2 Walling for it, a rece p- 


tion of it. and then an evxhihitran of it, com: 
times not to excess,but mere frequently In an in- 
jurious way, and with a bad result. Religious 
sensibility means the susceptibility to religious 
impression and conviction, a readiness to be 
wrought upon, made to believe and to act with 
reference to super-earthly truths. Now, how 
much is there of this which is perverted, worse 
than wasted, enlisted in the service of fanati- 
cisin or Superstition, making its subjects unfit 
for earth, without fitung them for heaven; im- 
planting goading fears in the breast, without in- 
spiring love in the heart; training up sour, mo- 
rose and contracted characters, infusing bitter- 
ness into the relations between man and man. 
Religious sensibility makes a great many per- 
sons wretched whom it ought to make happy ; 
itinakes a great many persons silly whom it 
ought to make wise. It fills the minds of some 
with poor delusions, and their hearts with dis- 
eased senuments, tormenting them with mean 
views of God and his great government, instead 


of inspiring them with sublime and exalted con- 


ceptions of Him; concentrating their thoughts | 


upon some miserable, selfish fears about their 
own salvation, as if that were the one great ob- 
ject of the universe and the Gospel, instead of 
quickening in them some high and generous im- 


pulses of love. 


ancholy illustration of the perversion of reli- 
gious sensibility has been afforded us during the | 


last month in the prevalence of that pitiful de- 
lusion, which was then, it is to be hoped, put 


toa shame from which, in our generation at | 


least, it willnot rise. ‘Thousands and thousands 


had been led to believe that the fate of this 


Hundreds 


world was then to be sealed in fire. 


of those thousands did believe it, devoutly; | 


while the large multitude who had given to the 
folly a patient ear, spent upon it their religious 
sensibility, all they had, and were withheld 
from the extreme of credulity, rather by fear of 
ridicule than by force of good sense. The only 
redeeming good, attending that delusion, is the 
valuable evidence which it adds to the wnass of 
evidence already existing, that man is areligious 
creature, capable of being moved to the very 
depths of his soul, into the very recesses of his 
inward being, by sentiments of a super-earthly 
nature, 
ity ; itis a truth to which superstition owes all 
its terrific power, and it is a truth on which all 


benign and holy lessons, all lessons which may | 


be taught by wisdom and practised in love, re- 
pose with an everlasting confidence. Confirma- 
tion of that truth we do find in the late revival 
of a delusion, which has been repeated, at least, 
a hundred times within our era. It is all that 
redeems the evils of such a delusion. ‘Those 
evils, attendant and resulting, we should not 
care to portray, or sum up. The greatest of 
them would still elude us, did we attempt it.— 
We could not follow it into the retired places, 
where there are no newspapers, and whence 
come no daily reports of what daily transpires. 
We could not follow it into the scanty dwell- 
ings of poor and weak-minded persons, where 
the loss of a day’s .abor extends the pinching 
hand of wantthrough a whole year. We could 
not learn, if we would, how many children have 
been deserted for a week, or forever, how many 
suicides, or how meny maniacs are to be reck- 
oned in the dreadful account, nor how many 
dollars have been hoarded by the preachers of 
the delusion, or snatched by the unbelieving 
from the believing. Nor could we sum up in 


any calculation the disastrous effects which the 


What a signal and most mel- | 


7s ar ° ° r } 
Ihis is a truth which astounds infidel- 


some persons is very frequently something very | 
different. Mere nervousness, as the word is | 
‘commonly used, is amore exact definition of | 
| what some mistake for the religious sentiment. 
Their fears, their timidity, their longing for | 
| something to rely upon, their unemployed reli- | 
| gious, or domestic affections will often lead per- 
|sons to seize upon certain religious doctrines 
without the least consideration. They have | 
| got something to believe; and that is enough for | 


them, no matter how irrational, or how unsatis- 
| factory it is. it is still a doctrine, or a creed, and 
{they will expend upon it their religious affec- 
tious. It is pleasant, they say, to believe some- 
thing, and if they choose a preacher at all, it is 
as they choose a tailor, fur the sake of having 
one who will fit them as they are. 

Then there are others, whose religious sensi- 


bility shows itself in the love of wonders and 
warvels. ‘They wish for something startling. 
All common serious matters are without interest 
tothem. <A bible, which is venerable with the 
hoary antiquity of ages, and which has proved 
the inexhausuble fountain of holy wisdom, is 
nothing to them. But tet some strolling de- 
ceiver vller them a book,which,he says,he trans- 
lated from some gold plates found by inspiration 
in @ hole of the earth, they are all ears to lis- 
ten, and are ready, at any sacrifice, to obey.— 
Their love of the marvellous is satisfied, and 
they suppose they are exercising their religious 
sensibility. They are startled and amazed, and 
they mistake that for revereuce: they are will- 
ing to set common sense at naught, and they 
suppose they are living by faith. 

There are large numbers of persons, far more 
than we are aware of, constantly eecupied in 
studying the obscure parts of the Scripture, in- 
vestigating strange doctrines, verifying outiand- 
ish Or eXtravagant notions—inquiring whether 
Dunkers and Mormons and Shakers have any 
foundation for their belief, and examining ob- 
secure prophecies. Such persons have no inter- 
est in the ordinary pvlpit discourses upon high, 
though common themes—upon moral subjects, 
or the great interests of real life. They would 
like to have the preacher stand before them, and 
turn the Bible leaves from end to end, while, 
with a Bible in their own hands, they followed 
him, coinparing texts, and interpreting symbols, 
When 


any fanatical preacher comes forward to startle 


with a special delight for hard nates. 


a community with a doctrine, which shall turn 
away the ears of the multitude from the plain 
accustomed routine of sound doctrine—you may 
be sure that he will forget entirely such famil- 
iar, yet all essentia!, matters as the Ten Cuom- 
mandments, and the Sermon on the Mount, and 
set himself to work upon the horns of the great 
beast in Daniel's Prophecy, or the seals of the 
angel in the Revelation of St. John. ‘There ir 
indeed an image mentioned in the Prophecy of 
Daniel, which the hearers of such a preacher 
might well interpret for their own benefit, and 
against hin. It was an image whose feet were 
of clay—well expressing the muddy and obscure 
foundation of ignorance which such deceivers 
have fur their doctrine. ‘Then came the legs ol 
iron, iliustrative of the stubborn obstinacy with 
which they maintain wild fancies—next were 
the body and thighs of brass, expressive of the 
jellrontery and assurance to which such deceiy- 
}ers will grow—and finally the breast and arms of 
the image and its head, which were of silver and 
gold, are very significant types of the pecuniary 
) demands Which these false prophets make of 
those whom they have deceived. 
This religious sensibility, which lies in the 
/Hetves, or in the appetite for wonder and mar- 
vel, is of a false kind. 
| true spiritual convictions of men. 


It does not engage the 

Under its 

| impulse men are ready for any folly or wicked- 

iness. “hey will desert their homes and em- 

ployments, and will even arm themselves for an 

assault against the peace of the community. 

They exhibit that kind of fear, which we may 

teel in our sleep, When distressed by a dreadful 

dream, not that serious and holy awe, which true 

reverence for God and for his government will 

inspire. AJ] that is really solemn in lite passes 

with them for very little, while their imagina- 

tions are inventing some absurd fancies which 

unfit them for trust in God, or duty towards. 
man. ‘hus we are taught that there is # vast | 
deal of religious sensibility, which is false in its 

character, and 1s misdirected. There is abun- | 
dant susceptibility to religious impression—but 

it takes, even greedily, erroneous views of God | 
and his government, of man and his great respon- | 
sibilities. And as falsehood excludes truth, | 
so do such errors shut out from their victims ali 
worthy and comforting and ennobling convic- 
tions of religion. 

Let us then distinguish true religious sensi- 
bility from that which is false. True religious 
sensibility can be satisfied only with truth, and 
that of the highest character. 


It will even | 
make it one condition fur receiving any doctrine 
as true, that it shall go down to the heart and 
conscience, and commend itself there as sume- 
thing which is probable, which is real, and of 
a quickening and holy energy. ‘True reli- 
gious sensibility has an instinct to sit in judg- 
meat upon the truth of all that is proposed to 














ligious sensibility on a single point. The be- 
lievers in the delusion, te which we have just 
referred, had allowed their religious sensibili- 
ties to be moved by the prediction that, on a 
certain day just past, this globe was to, be de- 
stroyed by fire. Now that event would be no 
more to each individual than his own death. It 
would work no greater change for any one than 
might a fever, or an accident in the streets 
which should suddenly terminate his existence. 
Indeed there are many persons to whom the 
destruction of this globe would be a less serious 
thing than their own sudden death. For they 
are involved with the interests of others, with 
anxiety for those, whom they would leave be- 
hind them, were they to be suddenly called 
away, and the world to outlast them. But if 
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7 Those who knew the Jamented author 
. . . ‘ 
ese sermons will recognize in them pre 


‘ ei 
he qualities, which characterized his m 
simplicity, seriousness 


Cise}) 
ind~ 
ietiess: ane and deep religious con 
ns ;—while in the interesting Memoir 
fixed to th . ‘ ” 
em by one of. the P 
Church, of which M oo © 
4 ch ] 3 ‘ 
; ’ : m Mr. Wells was a child an 
member, they will find these, with other dist; 
ee ; F in 
guishing traits, drawn with a skilful hand ap, 
the tenderness of friendship. 
We cannot better exhibit these traits than ; 
F Y 
the following extract from the Memoir itself 


oy 


We feel our inability to speak Worthily ; 
the character of our departed friend. Thees 
we long knew and loved him, the wide separ, 
tion of our spheres of labor gave us far fews 





this globe was destroyed with them, they would | 
be relieved of those anxieties. Such a doom) 
for this earth is then nothing more to any indi-| 
vidual than his own death. But the hour when | 


this globe shall be dissolved is all uncertain, | 


and there is not the slightest reason for suppos- | 
ing that it will come for a million of years. | 


But our death is certain, and it may come to-| 
night. On this point then false religious sensi- | 
bility is that, which entertains any fear about) 
the duration of the globe, which gives one mo- | 
ment of troubled thought to it, or admits it into} 
any calculation, or motive of conduct. All the) 
feeling spent on that theme is wasted; it may | 
make the frame to shake with timidity, it may ! 
perhaps arouse the conscience, but such an arous- | 
ing will be followed very soon by torpor. True 

religious sensibility, on the contrary, is that 

which attaches itself to the known uncertainty, 

and the brief measure of our own lives. It is 

a deep and solemn feeling born ef the thought 

that on any day we may be carried dead into 

the homes from which we came out alive. The 

reflections, which a sensibility to that truth will | 
awaken, are always good—it will never unfit us 

for any worthy labor—nor haunt us with fears. | 
We believe there is not on record a single case, | 
in which a person was ever driven to suicide or 
insanity, by realizing that his own life was un- 
certain, While handreds have been known to 
have become desperate, idiotic, or insane, and 
many have committed suicide, from a startling 
horror that they were to witness the conflagra- 
tion of this globe. Now the contrast, thus ex- 
hibited between true and false religious sensi- 
bility, is very striking indeed. In one case the 
most uncertain of all future events—uncertain 
we mnean as regards its date—is boldly predict- 
ed by folly or fraud, and multitudes are sacri- 
fied by a blind fear, which tends to nothing holy 
or good ; because it may involve ruin for some, 
insanity for others, and make shipwreck of the 
faith of all. Here is a wasting of religious 
sensibility ; the susceptibility to religious im- 
But, on 
the other side, the certainty of our own death,— 


pression is turned to a miserable use. 


it may be instantaneously—prompts to salutary 
reflections ; it bids us be mindful how we are 
employed each moment, and to live as if each 
day might be the last. This is true religious 
sensibility. The susceptibility to religious im- 
pression is well improved by entertaining such 
a sentiment, and religious feeling, founded upon 
a solemn truth, is the basis for good resolutions 
and a faithful lite. 
that 


It is altogether probable 


but few of those who have lately been 


alarmed at the fear that the end of the world is! 


at hand, are influenced in any measure by the 
appalling certainty of the fact that in a very. 
short time, their race will be forever closed. 
There were multitudes, who stood gazing with 
trembling dread upon the sun, when it shined as 
they supposed for the last day, and they thought 


Opportunities than we should have coveted, fi 
that close daily observation which is requisit, 
that we may speak with confidence of person; 
dispositions. But his qualities were so simp) 
we ie doenion ingse eae 

: sine May not fear to gi); 
His most conspicuous trait, which strock » 
casual observer, and seemed to be the very },) 
it and posture of his mind, was humility.” 4, 
by this we mean, not so much a feeling of sel 
distrust,—for he respected and relied upon th 
powers God had given him,—as an absence ; 
all pretension and self-exaltation. We ha, 
never known one, whose freedom from e 
sort of assumption or undue forwardness, 
more entire. He set up no claim, 
In no interference. He invaded no man’s pla 
orright. He envied no man’s distinction. H 
craved no man’s praise. He was quiet and por 
sessed in himself, and made neither show 5 
noise in the discharge of his duty. We hav 
thought he withdrew himself too much from 1} 
notice and acquaintance of others. We {e, 
sure that nothing but this voluntary retireme; 
prevented a much wider intercourse and fam 
such as he secured wherever he could not ke: 
his worth from being known. His self-renoy 
cing modesty so abstained from the Jeast py 
suming, as with some to inspire a feeling of ay 
and distance, like what might have come fr 
another man’s pride. He had even a diffiden 
of granting his services to the society of whic 
he was a child, which we could but once ove 
ccme, though we believe no one was hem 
among us more acceptably. 

Truly he had studied the character of jj) 
who was ‘ meek and lowly in heart,’ and gay, 
ed the fundamental qualification of a Chnistia 
minister, by being a Christian. Yet he was} 
no means of a weak and yielding temper. } 
was not the man to surprise into unworthy co 
cessions. Noman ever planted himself mor 
firmly on the ground of his convictions ay 
principles, and pursued more without waveri: 
the course they prescribed. Thus he reduce 
to a beautiful harmony qualities both good an 
useful, which might seem at first sight incom 
patible. And of all the unions of opposite vir 
tues, none, to our minds, is more interesting 
and striking than this, of a meekness that is 
gentle up to the very point of principle and du 
ty and the law of God, and there turns to ade 
mant. The flowers may be plucked, but 1 
the rock. Indeed, we are not sure but his firm. 
ness, too, sometimes tended toexcess. But we 
are sure, that in its main proportions it had the 
excellent and substantial foundation of righ 
eousness, and that, if he stood fast, he stood fas 
in the Lord. 

But the remarkable composition of his char- 
acter we have not yet fully set forth. His self. 
sacrifice was as prominent as his self-reliance 
his feeling as warm and flowing, as his resolve 
was enduring. While his object was ever in 
his gaze, and his purpose sometimes seemed al- 
most stern, his fervor amounted well-nigh 
enthusiasm. Set for the defence of the gospel, 
he turned not from his post. His pledge to the 
great Captain of his salvation be adhered to, and, 
as a goud soldier, redeemed. But at the same 
time he denied himself. We do not know 
whether, should we inguire of some intimate 
companion concerning fils tants, self-denial and 
self-sacrifice would not be the words spoken soon- 
er than any others that we have used. Dhsinter- 
estedness entered Jargely into his spiritual ele- 
ments and his daily walk. No stranger was he 
to that living, ever burning, immeasurable prin- 
ciple,—the essence of God, the actuating mo- 
tive of Jesus, and the crown of religion,—the 
principle of love. 

And aJ] these moral qualities were sustained 
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it. And when it finds the truth, it cherishes it 
reverently, and esteems ita solemn thing. Now 
mark the contrast between true and false re- 





they saw the glorious orb now to pale his light and made effective in a profession, the demands 
and to glow with a strange fire,and they seemed npon which seem to be daily increasing, by 
to feel the approaches of the impending desola- strong and sound powers of mind, He was nat- 

urally thoughtful. We have heard from thos: 
‘All the who had opportunities to know the truth, that 
religious sensibility which was spent in such hjs bent was more to inward reflection than t 
gazing Was wasted—it did not minister to faith outward observation, though his aims and his 
method were altogether practical. And we 
should suppose he inclined rather to the sever 
processes of reasoning than to flights of imagi- 
no fear, but would awaken a holy gratitude, nation ; while overall his intellectual faculties 
would confirm a filial trust, and significantly the moral and spiritual predominated. Doutr- 
less he, like others, had faults ; but we have 
; never observed nor been informed of any appear 
With what feelings ought one, who was enthrall- anees of such, not resolvable into some excess 
ed by the late delusion, to have looked up tothe of the main principles entering into the compo- 
sition of the virtues. 


tion as if hastening the crack of doom. 


or holiness. True religious sensibility, connect- 


ed with gazing upinto the heavens, would inspire 


teach the faithful use of the hours of light. 


heavens on that beautiful morning which proved 
We have spoken strongly of Mr. Weils’s 
character, but we would not knowingly use ex- 
; ; aggerations of panegyric. The single-eyed aud 
the bright clear sun-light, breaking so calmly truthful spirit of him we are attempting to por- 
and lovingly upon the world, walking forth in tray would rebuke us if we did. But we can- 
1 not tell over whom of our friends we could utter 
ourselves with more complete, unmingled  re- 
spect. And we speak to many who know that 
‘this man’s sou/ was in his profession and his 
We have written upon a theme which abounds work ; alas tan them tao absorbingly for the en- 
durance of his bodily frame. He persisted, per- 
a "a: ROE haps to a fault, in Jaboring, when the state of 
amount of religious sensibility in the world jj, health, and the advice of his friends,and the 
It is certain however counsel of his physicians, forbade. Jt was a)- 
ways so. Wherever his Jot was cast, persever- 
ing toil was the attitude with which he stood 
it. He would fain die with his armor upes 
only properly distributed and properly used. him. And he did. Wel! do we remember, 00 
We have many religious persons in our midst, the eve of his leaving his former place of settle- 
| ment,—as with his sainted mother, dear to us 
: also, we conversed together,—w hat an almost 
gious character. And how large a proportion | i. vincible reluctance he expressed to giving up 
of all their deficiences may be ascribed to a! his charge, though, if he remained in it, fatal 
wrong direction of their religious sensibilities? | disease stared him in the face. ‘Tv the coney Be 
= hi ace \ think he was hardly persuaded, though he left. 
All the religious sensibility, of which any one , He could have steid there and died in the 
is capable, may be profitably spent upon the se- | sweep of those harsh ocean-winds, yet in the 
rious realities of life, and the most simple truths | embrace of those who loved him as ell as poo- 
, P i : s of ple ean their shepherd. And when Providence 
of our common faith. Extravagance, excess 0 | at length sent him to a new pest, he employed 
feeling, and strange doctrines, are all suspicious, 1}. recovered remnants of health and strength 
are all harmful. There is enough in the ad- with the same severe industry and hardy exp0- 
a‘ : ane lsnre. He hath fallen in the furrow, but not 
mitted mysteries and liabilities of our common “a he hed planted in it the good seed, to spring 
daily existence to engage all our serious) up, we trust, bearing fruit thirty, sixty, an hun- 
thoughts. There is enongh of solemnity 1 dred fold, to the glory of God and the memory 
h of dreadful re-| of his servant.’ 


his fears gruundless, and begun for him a new 


era of time. How must he have’ regarded 


majestic radiance with such benignity and peace, 
and bidding him laber and pray, s» long as the 
glad light shone upon his living eyes. 


in practical suggestions. It may be that the 


needs to be increased. 


that what there is of it is more than enough | 
materially to alter the aspect of life, if it were 


bat very few of them fill ont our ideal of a reli- 


every day's experience, enoug 





: . . ’ i occu- 
ality in our exposure to sin ane trial, to oc | 


py well all the sensibility to religious impr 
most susceptible heart. 
8 


ession | James Munroe & Co. have published a sec: 
lond edition of the Lectures on Christian Doc 
} r 

| trine by Rev. A. P. Peabody. We have re- 
peatedly brought this excellent work before the 


which belongs to the 

i i ysteriou 
And leaving dark prophecies and mysteric 
e find them, there Is enough | 


| notice of our readers, 


symbols where w 
gion to demand the | 


in the simple truths of reli 
that will hear, and to employ 
all who are satisfied 


and we use the opportu: 
nity affurded by the publication of a new editio% 


ear of every one ; 3 we 
r of every one again to commend it to all who would posse* 


the eloquence and zeal of , oe gtd 
soqennne a a work of exact scholarship and ot Seriptur®! 


with vaching the truth. ; . oe yf 
preaching consistency, on the subjects upon which it treats: 





The present edition contains an Introducter) 
Lecture on the Scriptures, in which certa! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Practical Discourses by George Wadsworth Wells, 
late Pastor of the Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church in Groton, witha Memoir. Boston: Will- 


iam Crosby: 1844. 


general views are presented, which Jie at the 
basis of all fair criticism and sound exposition. 





MASSACHUSETTS HUMANE SOCIETY. 
We are gratified to learn, that at a late meet 
ing of the Trustees of the Humane Society, * 
Gold Medal with the addition of Ten Dollars 
was awarded to Capt. Moses B. Tower of Hull 
and a like sum ot ‘Ten Dollars to each ot bis 
seven I 


We welcome this little volume as of a class 
of books, at all times useful, and in these days 
of inquiry munch needed and sought for in our 
religious community. Though not to be rank- 
ed with the larger and more varied selections 
that have been drawn from the manuscripts of 
Buckminster, Thacher, Parker, or Newcome | 
Cappe, it will not fail to interest the serious | associates and fellow-townsmen, being 





: . : -seworthy ef 

reader, and, though with the allowances always | number, for their humane and — oa 
ae : - , ‘ 

to be made for a posthumous publication may be | forts in saving the lives of the captain a os 
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For the Register. 


CLOSING OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
FRAMINGHAM, CHELSEA, PETERBOROUGH. 
The strong and steady interest, which is taken 
Sunday Schools at the present time, 1S 
indicative not only of present 


As we sow 


in our 
a circumstance 
vood but of better things to come. 
From almost every quarter 


eo shall we reap. . 
o shall it So far 


is highly satisfactory. 
j agents, or any 
they were 


our information 
been visited by our 
om 
ae heen obtained of them, 

knowledge has been 0 
2 sondueted 
never in a better condition, OT better cond 
accomplishing more for 


The sup- 


as they have 


than now ; and never ec 
.¥ ; 
the religious education of the young. 
plies of teachers, 45 we 
; ! 
is more full, | “ 
tent, than at any previous peried. 


as to the best manuals, and for 


There 
compe 
js more inquiry 


better methods of instruction, and there 1s more 


sres * ~_r ) 
efficient aid, and greater interest manifested, on 
the part of parents and 
$n 
tution. The 
now brought to a close 


manner 
for the season In many 


places is a proof of this Jatter fact. 


not satisfied now with a mere furmal dismission; | 


but. in order to impress upon the minds and 


hearts of 
tain and feel for the Sunday School, they set 


ap rt a Sp 
oceupied by exercises appropriate ta such an oc- 
easion. For instance, on Sunday last we were 
at Framingham. The usual services occupied 
the furmerpart of the day, which were conduct- 
ed in a most aceeptable and impressive manner, 
by Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, who is the acting Pas- 
tor of the Society, in the absence of Rev. Mr. 
In the afternoon, these services were 


close of the 


7: 
Sunday Schoo! substituted in their place. The 
oupils were assembled in the body of the Chureh 


Barry. 
dispensed with, aud those for the 


with the usual congregation, and after appro- 
devotional exercises, a most excellent and 
esting report on the doings and condition of 


School was read by the Superintendent, Mr. 


‘ 


N. P. Hunt 
Rev. Mr. Bulfinch, which was followed by 


An address was then made by 


another from the agent of the Sunday School; Rey. 


Society. This School numbers about one hun- 


dred, and has been, during the season, in most Rev. 


successful operation. 


On the previous Sabbath a course somewhat 


similar was adopted at Chelsea, where the Rev. 
Mr. Rice The af- 


ternoon service was set apart for the purpose, 


has been recently ordained. 


and in connexion with the usual devotional ex- 
ercises conducted by the Pastor, an address was 
delivered by the Agent to the parents of the 
Society, on the moral nature and wants of the 
child, and the best modes of providing for them; 
fullowed by extemporaneous remarks to the chil- 
jren and teachers. And we have before usa 
letter from the Pastor of the Society in Peter- 
borough, (Rev. Mr. Cutler) who says, ‘ Our 
Sunday School closed for the season on Sunday 


last. Inthe afternoon the children with their 


ichers were assembled in the body of the 


Chureh. Iread to them portions of the Report 


at Dublin. The Superintend- 


which was read 


ent thea read a report of the condition and pro- | 


cress of the School the past season, and brief re- 


marks were offered by several gentlemen.— 


- e of the rleccoe «wittt ontinwe threugh the 


As 


ance, a good 


ragement to their attend- 


) 


laced $5,00 in my hands to 


winter. an encou 


lady of your city, (Miss P 





who was present, | 


i 

be expended in books to be presented to those 

who should be constant in their attendance.’ 
The faet stated in the last extract, * Some of 


the classes will continue through the winter, 


} 


is 
It 


deserves, as it was there, to be encouraged, and 


, important one, and deserves attention. 


imitated. Those of the young, who are able to 
Church during the cold and stormy 


pecially those in Bible ¢ ‘lasses, would 


find this a most useful and pleasant mode of 


attend 
months, es 
passing the intermission, by continuing togeth- 


er. or by forming classes for mutual instruc- 


tion. or by reading together some valuable reli- 
gious book or books, for each others religious 
edification. 

that this season 


may be seized upon and used by teachers, when 


We would further suggest. 


lisconnected from their elasses, fur their own 
mutual improvement in preparation for their sa- 
commencement of another 


‘red Jabors on the 


P. 


season. 





INSTALLATION AT ALBANY. 
Our engagements did not permit us to reach 
A pany 
thie he Vv 


the even 


in season to 
Mr. Harrington, which took place on 
no before the Convention, held there on 
of 


who said 


the last month. We had relied ona 
he 


pare for our paper an account of the service ; 
hut that fy 


loth 


triend, should be present, to pre- 


nd failed to attend, so that the only 
notice 


f the Installation that has appeared in 


our paper, Was a brief allusion to it in our re- 
port of the Convention. That it may be on 
record in our columns we publish the following 


Order of Exercises at the Dedication of the First 


have reason to believe, | 


and those who teach, are more | 


the friends of the Insti- 
in which the schools are | 


They are | 


all the value which they would enter- | 


jal season for its close, and which is | 


attend the Installation of 





‘dence ; Hymn, Occasional, by Rev. John Pier- 
| pont. 

| Along no flowery paths of ease, 

'Thy servants, Lord, to thee are led, 
Nor, on the fruits, that drop from trees 


Around them bending, are they fed. 


‘ The pride of life,’ the joys of sense, 
Impede them in their upward course:— 
Thy kingdom suffereth violence, 
And all, who take it, take it by force. 


} 
| 


And stern, and strenuous is their strife; 


One struggle is the race they ran; 
Trials and toils made up the life, 
Yea, and the glory ofthy Son. 


And toil and trial have beset 
Thy servant's path, whom we, this even, 


With joyous hearts and hepes, have met 
To place within this * gate of heaven.’ 


Nor doth the ground where now he stands 
Invite him to supine repose, 

For all around are hostile bands, 
Who count him as among thy foes. 


In thy ‘ whole armor’ clad, may he 
Thy grace and truth to all make known; 
| And, Father, let him never be 


Left, in his agony, alone. 


Be Tov with him!and, through thy strength 
Shall every foe before hin bow, 
And the Judge say to him at lengh, 
* Well done! my servant, rest thee now.’ 
Charge, by Rev. Dr. Dewey, of New York’ 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Chandler 
| Robbins, of Boston ; 
Rev. Mr. Hill, of Worcester; Benediction, by 
the Pastor. 


Concluding Praver, Ly 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 
The undersigned, Treasurer of the Fund for 
| Domestic Missions and other purposes, ac- 


knowledges the following contributions. 


From Mr. Timothy Eaton, Boston, $10 00 
‘| Rev. Mr. Cruft’s Society, Lexington, 36 50 
| Rev. Mr. Folsom’s Society, Haverhill, 23 36 
'Rev. Mr. Allen’s Society, Roxbury, 64 00 
| Rev. Mr. Knapp’s Society, Nantucket, 43 00 
Mr. Moore’s Society, Duxbury, 91 25 
‘Rev. Mr. Ripley’s Society, Waltham, 31 00 
Mr. Stearns’s Society, Hingham, 20 00 
Rev. Mr. Richardson's Society, Hing- 
ham, 71 00 
Rev Mr. Whitney’s Society, Brighton, 223 00 
Rev. Mr. Angier’s Society, Milton, 15 00 
Rev. Mr. Pike's Society,Dorchester, 19 50 
Rev. Mr. Stebbins’s Seciety, Leominster, 33 00 
Rev. Mr. Frothingham’s Society, Belfast, 
| Me. 24 20 
Ladies’ Christian Benevolent Society, 
in the Society of the Rev. Mr. Lin- 
coln, Fitchburg, 125 00 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, in the So- 
ciety of the Rev. Mr. Allen, Norih- 
boro’, 175 00 
Rev. Mr. Lambert's Society, East Cam- 
bridge, 91 38 
Rev. Mr. Willis’s Society, Walpole, NH.30 00 
Hon. James Fowler, Westfield, 20 00 
Rev. Mr. Bradford’s Somety, Hubbards- 
ton, 11 00 


By the Hon. L. 
by the ladies of the Unitarian Socie- 
ties In Salem, 


Saltonstall, collected 


3179 52 
$4076 71 
Strerpuen Fairsanxs, Treasurer, 

corner of Milk and Kilby Sts. 


WORCESTER COUNTY AUXILIARY BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 
The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of 


Donations : 


From Cong. Society, Rutland, by Mr. 
Daniel King, Treasurer, S18 76 
From Dr. S. B. Woodward, Worcester, 
Subscription as Metnber, 3 00 
From Cong. Chureh, Northboro’, by 
Rev. Mr. Allen, 17 50 
From Stephen Salisbury, Worcester, 100 00 
From Union Society, Worcester, to make 
Rev. Mr. Smalley Life Director of 
American Bible Society, 90 25 
From Worcester North Bible Society, 
by Col. B. Hawkes Treasurer, collect- 
ed in Rev. Mr. Bidwell’s Society, 
Hubbardston, 18 05 
Rev. Mr. Sabins’ Society, Templeton, 21 95 
From Brookfield Assuciation, by Rev. 
Mr. Whiting, collected in Brimfield, 51 00 
- a Spencer, 23 40 
o Palmer, 12 00 
From Union Society, Worcester, by Rev. 
Mr. Sinalley, 3 00 


j $ 358,91 


Worcester, Nov. 14, 1844. 


*.* Atthe late semi-annual meeting of the 
‘Society for Propagating the Gospel among the 
Indians and others in North America,’ we Jearn 
that Hon. Stephen C. Phillips of Salem, and 
Rev. ik. Ellis of Charlestown 


(ieorge were 


Unitarian Church, Albany, and the [ostallation Y4nimously cloeted members of the Society. 


Rev . 


evening, 


of Henry F. Harrington, on ‘Tuesday 


Oct. 15th, 1844. 


Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, 


of Barnstable, Mass.; Selections from the Scrip- 
tures, by Rev. Joseph Harrington, Jun., of 
Boston ; Dedicatory Prayer, by Rev. Wm. H. 
Furness, of Philadelphia; Hymn, Occasional, 
by Rev. John Pierpont, of Boston. 


The highest heavens cannot contain 
The one that spread them out, 
Nor limit the exulting strain 


Of stars, for joy that shoot. 


'), how anwerthy, then, of Him, 


Must be these lowly walls!— 


Yet, though no voice of Seraphim 
Within them on Him calls,— 
lis ear shal] ever, when we bring 


Our Olerng here, be bowed 
’ 


As whe s j r 5 y 
4 n the tara o i i 
irs of mo ning ing, 


And shout for joy aloud. 


” . 
For He, whose grace the worshipper 


Would, to his soul, secure, 
* Before all temples, doth prefer, 


The upright heart and pure.’ 


Father! within this church, to thee 


Let saints their voices raise:— 
In Christ, its walls salvation he, 


In him, its gates be praise! 


\ 
ftmon, by 


Rev. H. W. Bellows, of New 


! . ere 
1 Cor, viii. 6. 


*,) from *‘ But to us there is 


‘ne God, the Father, of whom are all 
and we in him; and one Lord, Jesus 
“St, by whom are all things, and we by him.’ 


stalling Prayer, by Rev. E. B. Hall, of Provi- 





For the Register. 
OBITUARY. 
JOHN CHARLES NOURSE, ESQ 
Died, Hallowell, Me., Joun Cranes 
Nourse, Ese., late of Waltham, Mass., aged 


oo 
ae 4 


| in 
years. 
Itis with mingled emotions of grief and joy 
that we record the death of this young agi 
We grieve for ourselves that one should be ta- 
ken from us who gave so much promise in life ; 
we rejoice for him, when we remember how 
| bright was his hope in death. 
| Mr. Nourse was a graduate of Harvard of the 
lelass of 1840, having entered the class in the 
Senior year; after pursuing the study of law for 
some tine in a private office, he completed his 
preparatory studies atthe Law School of the 
| University at Cambridge, and was admitted to 
‘the bar in the summer of 1843, and opened an 
office at Waltham immediately after. His rep- 
utation,as a young man of sound mind, well 
| stored with professional knowledge, of discrim- 
\inating judgment and trustworthy fidelity, was 
‘already beginning to manifest itself in the busi- 
‘ness which was entrusted to his care, and his 
| prospects as a lawyer were all that his most 
/sanguine friends could have desired. Bot his 
professional pursuits did not engross all his 
thoughts, nor did the flattering path of worldly 
ambition lead him astray from the higher pur- 
poses of life. 
As the world opened before him, be was led 
| to take sober views of the objects which life 
| Presents, and came to the conclusion that he 


| could not answer the great end of his being ex 
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| cept by the devout consecration of all his pow- 

His deep sense of the 
| value of religion, of his own need of its guidance 
|and restraints, was distinctly and strongly ex- 
pressed to a religious friend; and his determina- 
tion to forsake every sin and with the divine aid 
jand blessing to lead the life of an humble fol- 
‘lower of Christ, was also made known. 


ers to the service of God. 


| Previous however to his making a public pro- 
fession of his faith in Christ by union with the 
Church, he felt it to be his duty carefully and 


|faithfully to investigate the great doctrines of 


| Christianity for himself, and to make up his own 
| judgment upon the points of difference between 
| Christians of different sects. He brought to this 
| work an acute and welldisciplined mind, a heart 
‘deeply impressed with a sense of its spiritual 
| wants, and an integrity of soul that would have 
| despised any evasion of what bore the impress 
‘of truth, let it lead him wherever it might. The 
result of his examination was a deep and thor- 

ough conviction of the truth of Unitarian views 


of the gospel—of their harmony and consistency, | 
of their perfect adaptedness to all the necessities 


of the human soul. Upon this ground he plant- 


Srasonasie Remarks.—Goop Humor 1N 
Poxirics. Jt was quite remarkable that notwith- 
standing there has been great political excitement, 
and many hard words uttered, yet at the election 
yesterday there was perfect good hamor manifested 
among the people of all parties. This is right. It 
is a manifestation of both good sense and sound 
principle. We are a republican people, and the 
party that is up to-day may be down to-morrow. 
Majorities fade into minorities, new parties, sects, 
and divisions. In all this round of change, each in- 
dividual should recollect that each other has the 
same rights as himself. He should recollect that 
his own fortunes may change; above all, he should 
recollect that his character as a man and a citizen 
are more important than his character as a partizan. 

As a republican, he should meet his fellow-citi- 
zens in the spirit of equal right. As a man, he 
shonld meet them in the spirit of kindness of feeling, 
forbearance towards their faults, and charity to- 
wards their motives. Had we thought more of this 
in times past, and practiced more on the true prin- 
ciples of a Christian Republic, onr political strife 





would be rather a strife in generosity and an emula- 
| tion of public virtue than the broil of excited parti- 
\ zans. 
| We say this, at the close of an election, in refer- 
; ence to the manner in which victory or defeat (let 
| it come to whom it may) should be received. No 
partizan of our countrymen can ever be regarded as 
jan enemy; and, therefore, no partizan should exult 
/over another in the manner of an enemy. We 
, have a right to rejoice in the success of oar opinions 
}and principles, but we have no right to embitter the 
| feelings of our opponents; for they are our fellow- 


his religious faith—nor was the time far distant | citizens, and we may need their sympathies and as- 
when his faith, thus carefully and deliberately | *stance in the common concerns of our country.— 


| formed, was destined to be put to the severest 


test. 


| A bad cold which he contracted. on his last 


journey from Hallowell to Waltham, was fol- 


owed! y an alarming pulmonary affeetion, which 

resisted all remedies and compelled him to re- 
linquish his business at Waltham and to return 
to his father’s house to die. Consumption had 
marked him for her victim, and he well knew 
the result. 

But while the world darkened around him, the 
‘light of aholy faith shone clear and steady in his 
‘soul. Nota murmur at the utter wreck of his 
bright earthly hopes ever esca ped him; cheerful- 
ly did he submit himself, and al] that his heart held 
most dear, to the care of God. Patiently did he 
endure the sufferings and the privations of sick- 
ness, calmly did he wait the hour of his final re- 
lease. Ile found no deficiency in the religious 
views which in health he had embraced ; they 
comforted and sustained himin the season of his 
trial; nor did the meditations and researches of 
long protracted sickness change his convictions 
of their truth. He was admitted to the Unitari- 
an Church in Hallowell, and twice received the 


communion in private. 


While he had the power, he labored faithful- 
ly to promote the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness ; and so long as he lived, even to the last 
moment, he gave to all around him a striking 
example of the power of Christian faith to sus- 


tain the soul under the pressure of disease, and 


ito give the believer triumph over death. 
He entered into his rest on Sunday, October 
22nd, 1844. 


*Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Young spirit, rest thee now! 

Een while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust, to its narrow house beneath! 
Soul, to its place on high! 

Tiey that have seen thy look in death, 
No more may fear to die. 

Lone are the paths, and sad the bowers, 
Whence thy meek smile is gone ; 

Bat O, a brighter home than ours, 


In heaven is now thine own.’ 





Tne Book or tHe FExpiorinGc Expepi- 
}y10n. A vevy nataral curiosity having been ex- 


| pressed by the public, both at home and abroad, in 
regard to the progress of the ‘ Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition during the years 
IS38, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, by Charles 
Wilkes, ULS.N..’ and buat little or nothing having 
published to gratify that curiosity, we have applied 
to the proper source, and have been permitted to 
| say that considerable progress has been made at 
Philadelphia in printing the work. It will consist, 
| first, of five demi-quarte volumes of about five 
handred pages each, illustrated very superbly with 
sixty eight steel plates, about forty-six steel vignetts 
worked on the pages of letter press, and two han- 
dred wood cuts scattered through the work, with 
four very large maps and several smaller ones.— 
) This edition ts ordered by Congiess for distribution 
to foreign powers and a few libraries; it will be a 
very small one 
A second edition, (if such it may be called when 
both are simultaneously printed,) of octavo size, 
will be published. and be under the control of Lea 
& Blanchard, of this city. ‘The copy right of this 
} belongs to and has been secured by the author. It 
will contain the same illustrations, the whole of 
which are in a very forward state; nearly two vol- 
ames of both editions are actually printed. From 
| what we learn we should probably be safe in stating 
our belief that the whole will be ready for publica- 
tion in three months. More attention has been giv- 
en to the mere ‘ getting up’ of this work than to 
any other published in this country. It is purely, 
in all its parts, an American production, the illus- 
trations are highly creditable to our artists and 
draughtsmen, and may be classed with the best 
| that have appeared in Europe; a large portion of 
| these we have seen. [Smith’s Journal of Belles 
| Lettres. 


} - — 


Piano—‘.Eolean Attachment.’ A Philadelphia 
{ . - . . . 
paper, published the following article in regard toa 
| ate important improvement in the piano, and its 
| effect on the fortune of the inventor. 
/ 


A young Yankee, named Coleman, who used to 
| play on the accordian in some of our cities fora 
| subsistence, and who patented some improvements 

on that instrument, has suddenly sprung into afflu- 

ence and fame In New York, $100,000 has been | 
| agreed to be paid him for his improvement of the 
| plano; and in London, where he is now, he has be- 
| come the lion of the day, and it is said that he will 

recover half a million of dollars for his patent there, 
| besides being petted by the nobility ot Great Bri- 
| tain. 


The New York Courier referring to the above 


says:— 


We happen to know, and we are happy to say, | 
| that this * young Yankee’ deserves all the success 
| he is likely to receive, abandant and overwhelining 
jas itis His improvement on the piano, for which | 
| he is now receiving such high reward and distinc- | 
| tion, is of a most striking character, and cannot fail | 
to be universally adopted. It consists in what he | 
| calls the ¢ ASolean attachment,’ and converts the pi- | 
ano instantly and at will, into the softest and sweet- 
est toned organ we ever heard. The principle of 
the invention is in the introduction of air to the 
string of the piano, so that the sound is prolonged 
indefinitely. It makes two instruments out of one 
|—the piano remaining single until the performer | 
_ ehooses to convert it into the organ, which is done | 
| by touching a pedal. 

One of these instruments was exhibited at the 
| Scientific Convention held at Washington some 
| months since under the patronage of the National 
| Institute; and it excited the keenest cariosity, and 
| the most marked delight of all who heard it. It 

has never been publicly exhibited in this city, 
| though a few have been put up in private parlors.— 
| The ‘wolean attachment’ may be applied to any pi- 
}ano, at a cost of about $100:—new ones made 
| with reference to this improvement, will cost about 
| $50 additional. 

Mr. Colman is a native of Nantucket—a genuine 
Yankee, —and ‘ full to the brim’ of mechanical and 
| musical genius. When a mere child he was per- 
petually astonishing his townsmen with some new 
‘contrivance.’ This great invention, which will 
give him fame and fortune to his heart’s content, 
was the amusement of a sick. chamber—to which 
he was confined for some months. He has others 
in petto which, we predict, will give the world 
cause for new astonishment. His parents reside at 
Saratoga. He is now inEngland. We heartily re- 








joice in his extraordinary success, 


| We know not who may have occasion to rejoice 
| over the general results of the pending contest—but, 
| whoever it may be, we trust he will remember that 
| all citizens are members of a common country and 
}a common brotherhood of man. We are Whigs, 
| feeling the fall sympathies of Whigs; but not on 
| that account, we trust, less liberal and patriotic in 
sentiment and purpose. We trust that if differen- 
| ces of policy, or differences in the choice of men 
| continue the necessity for parties, we may act as 
patriots, and walk together towards the great ob- 
jects which every Republican and Christian should 
have in view—the welfare of his country, the pro- 
| gress of Republican institutions, and the elevation 
jand happiness of the human race. [Cincinnati 
Chronicle. 


Provipencer, Nov. 13: Destructive Fire.-— 
A fire broke out in the Soap and Candle Works, on 
Friendship street, belonging to Messrs. Henry L. 
Kendall & Co., this morning, about one o’clock.— 
The bai'dings and stock, which was very large and 
valuable, were entirely destroyed. We understand 
| that Messrs. Kendall & Co.’s works were partially 
insured, but could not ascertain the amount, or off- 
ces at which the insurance was effected. The loss 
was from 15,000 to 20,000 dollars. ‘The stable ad- 
joining, belonging to Charles Dyer, Esquire, was 
also burnt. It was oceupied by the Worcester and 
Woonsocket Stage Company; H. 3. Mansfield, 
Esq., proprietor. The horses and carriages were 
saved; a considerable stock of hay, grain, &c. &e., 
was consumed. Mr. Dyer nad an insurance on the 
stable, at the Washington Office, of $1000. — 
Messrs. Martin’s Planing Works, on the opposite 
side of the street, were very badly injured in the 
‘machines, tools and stock. The building was sav- 
ed by great exertions. "The works were insured at 
the Washington Office in this city, and the Protec- 
tion Office in New York, which will probably cov- 
er the loss. 

PRAIRIE ON Fire. From Captain Damothe, 

of the steamboat Luella, which arrived to-day from 
Alton, we learn that yesterday evening a fire broke 
out in the Monticello prairie, a_ few miles back of 
Alton, and raged with great fury. Many farms 
were overrun by the fire, and the fences, barns, 
outhouses and crops destroyed. The farm of Mr 
| Corey, the superintendent of the Monticello Fe- 
male Seminary, was mach injured, and all the 
buildings on it consumed, except the dwellings.— 
There came in expresses from the country for aid, 
and many of the citizens of Alton went out to ren- 
der assistance in arresting the progress of the fire 
and saving property. The light was visible from 
this city last evening, a distance of more than twenty 
miles. [St. Louis New Era, Ist inst. 


Mr Van Rensselaer, who has had a_ difficulty 
with his tenants in New York, it is said is abeut to 
make his residence in Pennsylvania, in order that 
he may bring a suit against the state of New York, 
in the United States supreme court, to compel that 
state to have its laws executed against those tenants 
who resist his right. 


Mrs. Torrey. We learn that Mrs. Torrey, 
wile of Rev. Charles T. Torrey, at present await- 
ing his trial in our jail, for aiding the escape of 
slaves, is now in this city, and has visited her hus- 
band in his confinement. She js here to await the 
result of his trial, affording another proof of the 


abiding constancy of woman's heart. [Baltimore 
Sun. 
New Hamusnirne. The people of New- 


Hampshire, at the recent election, decided against 
a revision of their State Constitution, by a fall and 
decided majority. By a smaller majority, they al- 
so decided not to change the law sanctioning capi- 
tal punishment. [Boston Courier. 


Sanpwicn Isctanns. By three vessels which 
arrived inthe Columbia in May last from Honolulu, 
accounts were received of great rejoicing in the isl- 
ands, consequent on the acknowledgement of their 
independence by the United States and the Earope- 
an powers. 

Mr. Record, a young lawyer from New York 
city, who accompanied the Oregon emigration of 
1843, and passed onward to the islands, had been 
appointed Attorney-General of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands by King Tammeamah. 

The other confidential officers of the King are al- 
so Americans, as well as the most enterprising plan- 
ters and merchants of that flourishing little kingdom. 

A Centenarian. ‘There is now living under 
the eare of James Adam Gordon, Esq., of 
Naish House, in this city, an old man of the 
name of Richards, who has attained the extra- 
ordinary age of 109 years. He was born at 
Broadelist, Devon, in the year 1735, and is a 
fine, tall, intellectual, merry-hearted old fellow, 
possessing a most benevolent countenance. In 
short, his 

—**Age is 


The old 


asa lusty winter, frosty but kindly.”” 
gentleman is at present visiting one 
of his sons at ‘Tiverton, Devon, and he walked 
on Sunday last to that town from Columpton, a 
distance of six miles! Chatting with the old 
man the other day, he stated to us that he had 
been a sawyer, and met with an accident some 
time since, and was obliged to go to the Bed- 
minster Union, where he was discovered by his 
present when a duel was fought by Col. Ac- 
land and Captain Lloyd of the 20th Regiment, 
on Brompton Down, Devon, (full sixty years 
ago) when the Colonel was killed. He believed 
that the quarrel originated about some young 
lady. The old man speaks of his benefactor at 
Naish Fiouse in the highest possible terms, and 
seems perfectly happy. [Bristol (Ing.) Mirror, 
Vermont Lecistature. The principal acts 
passed are—an act providing for a Geological 
Survey of the State ; an act abolishing the mili- 
tia system, so far as regards the enrolled mili- 
tia ; an act relating todealers in spirituous  Ji- 
quors, to Innkeepers, &c.; providing for the 
election of three Commissioners in each county, 
in the month of January, to have control of the 
subject of licenses ; an act modifying the act of 
1842, relating to capital punishment, so that 


‘sentence of death should not be expected short 


of one year, and making it the duty of the Judge 
to order execution within three months after the 
year. [Montpelier Patriot. 





To Remove Ink Spots. Spots made by 
black writing ink, on the pages of a book, may 
be removed by washing them with a solution of 
oxalic acid in water. The spot must be after- 
ward washed with clear water. In this way 
the writer has easily removed fresh ink and 
left the page white, and old spots have been 
nearly obliterated. 





More Guano. We learn that a new island 
of guano has been discovered in latitude 25 42 
S. long. 1558 E. It isealled the Mercury and 
is a mile in circumference. 

The best anchorage is on the east side of the 
island, one and a half cable’s length from its 
shore, in five fathoms, on a bottom of sand and 
clay. Near the full and change of the moon a 
heavy swell often sets into the south part of the 
bay, and renders it there unsafe for anchorage. 
There can be little doubt that, like Ichaboe, 
Mercury island is stocked with guano. 





§G- TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. Its next 
meeting will be held at the Vestry of the South Con- 
gregational Church, (Rev Mr Huntington’s,) on Mon- 
day evening next, the 18th inst, at 7 o’clock. 

Question—*This do in remembrance of me.? Who 
were intended to be embraced in or included under 
this request or command, what was and is the end or 
purpose of the observance instituted by virtue of these 
words of the Savior, and is it certain that Sabbath 
School Teachers who are not communicants are unfit 
for their office? ARTEMAS CARTER, Sec’y. 

Boston, Nov 16, 1844. 





§3- BOW DITCH LITERARY ASSOCIATION, 
This Association of young men are to offer an exhibi- 
tion at the Warren Street Chapel on Thursday evening, 
Nov 21, at 7 0’clock. The services will be of an in- 
teresting character, and the friends of the Society will 
not fail to honor them with a full attendance. 

Tickets, at 25 cents, admitting a lady and gentle- 
man, nay be had at the door. nl6 


§G- J. B. GOUGH will speak on the great sub- 
ject of Total Abstinence, (the last time of a Sabbath 
evening.) on Sunday evening, the 17th, at Tremont 
Temple, after which he leaves for the city of New 
York for several weeks. All who have not heard 
him should embrace the opportunity. 

M. GRANT, Pres of Boston T. A. Soc’y. 
nl6 


iG NOTICE. The Plymouth and Bay Associa- 


tion will meet at the house of the Rev Mr Pope, Kings- 


Dr Amory Gale, of South Scituate, will be ordained 
jas an Evangelist. J. MOORE, Scribe. 
); nd 





WARRIAGES. 





Le 

In this city, on Saturday evening, by Rev J. T. 
Sargent, Mr Win V. Benet of New York, to Miss Ma- 
ry Nichols of this city. 


George Pickering, Mr James M. Wait to Miss Orilla 
W. Annis, both of Charlestown. 

In Milton, 4th inst, by Rev Mr Angier, Mr L. W. 
Babcock to Miss Cornelia W., daughter of Mark Hol- 
lingsworth, Esq. 

In Dedham, on Thursday evening, 7th inst, at St. 
Paul’s Church, by Rev Mr Babcock, Lewis Wheaton 
Seaver, of New York, to Susan Waters, 2d daughter 
of Geo Dixon, Esq of D. 

Iu South Abington, 7th inst, by Rev Mr Messenger, 
Mr J. L. Reed of S. A., to Mrs Ann Wells of Water- 
town. 

In Lowell, 7th inst, by Rev Mr Porter, Mr Horace 
M.B. Mitchell of Boston, to Miss Sarah: Giles of L. 





DEATHS, 


} 
In this city, 7th inst, Mrs Sophia Osborn, 34. 
| Uith inst, Mr John Thompson, 60. 
, In South Boston, 7th inst, Mary Ann, eldest daugh- 
} ter of Rev Lemuel Capen, 24. 
10th inst, Sarah Elizabeth, only daughter of Reuben 
iG. and Sarah G. Deluce, 3 vrs. ~ ; 
| In Charlestown, 12th inst, Mrs Persis H. Palfrey, 
3s. 
In Quiney, 5th inst, Oliver Billings, Esq., 77. 
| In Brighton, on Sunday evening, William Augustus, 
son of Washington and Caroline B. Allen. 
| In Dorchester, on Wednesday morning, Nov 13, 
Lemuel Dexter Clapp, aged 34 years. He was a wor- 


| thy descendant of his puritan ancestors; a plain, sin- | 


He has | 


cere, consistent: and unassuming Christian. 
| left a widow and three children to whom his exempla- 
rv life is a rich inheritance. 


; In Marlboro’, 10th inst, of erysipelas, euddenly and | 


deeply lamented, Mrs Mary B., wife of Dr Benjamin 
|W. Hildreth, 60. 
| Iu Laneaster, 28th ult, Mr Wm Lowell, formerly of 
Amesbury, 35. s 
| In Southboro’, on Tuesday evening, Lorenzo N., 
son of Dr Joel Burnett, 20. J 

In Leominster, 22d ult, Hon Jonas Kendall, 87. 

In Waterloo, Seneca co, N. Y., 20th ult, Hon 
Needham Maynard, 87, a soldier of the revolutioa.— 
| He was at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
| At Constantinople, Sept 27, Mrs Mary E. Van Len- 
nep, 23, wile of Rev Henry J. Van Lennep, Missiona- 
ry in that city, and daughter of Rev Joel Hawes, D.D. 
of Hartford, Ct. 





fa SPRINGFIELD SERIES OF READING 
BOOKS. The Vittace Reaper, Inreuti- 
GENT Reaper, Caiip’s Guipe, and Easy Prin- 
ER. “Published and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
GEO. & CHAS. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
jand may be had of the Booksellers in Boston, Salem, 
| Lowell, Worcester, Northampton, Greenfield, and 
| Pittsfield, Mass; Portland, Me.; Nashua, Cuncord, 
Keene, N.H.; Providence, R. I.; Hartford, New 
Haven, Norwich, and Middletown, Conn; New York 
City, Albany, Cooperstown, Utiea, Auburn, Roches- 
ter, Batavia, Buffalo, Watertown, N. Y.; Columbus, 
Ravenna, Elyria, ‘Toledo, and Cincinnati, Ohio; of 2. 
| J. Hetrick, Detroit, Mich.; in Chicago, Iinois; D. 
Keith, St Louis, Mo.; Philade Iphia and 
)}Pa; by J. K. Randall, Mobile, Ala; M’Carter & 
| Allen, Charleston, S.C. { 
| Copies furnished gratuitously for the examination of | 
Superintendents and Teachers. Committees, ‘Teach- 
jers, &c., respectlully invited to examine. 
| —_—_—_— 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
| ‘In my opinion they are decidedly the best series 
with which Lamaequainted. [Superintendent of Com- | 
| mon Schools, for Dutehess Co., N.Y 
| ‘Merit and cheapness have been sought for, and I 
| have the gratification of stating that the following books 
(Child’s Guide,) Merriams publishers, (Village Read- 
jer, with others,) are net only among the best in use, 
, but generally cheaper than any books of equal contents 
Ihave been able to obtain. 
lthe able editor of Dist. 
N. York. 
The Village Reader.—One of the few compila- 
) Uons that pleases all the way, and that like silver grows | 
brighter by use.’ ‘E have recently introduced the | 
Child’s Guide, which just fits my youngest elass.’— | 
[Xenophon Haywood, Esq., Principal of Seminary, 
Troy, N.Y. ¥ 
Rev J. R. Boyd, before the Black River Literary 
and Religious Institute, Watertown, N. Y., after re- | 
} marking upon the various Reading Books inuse, says: | 
‘Or as a substitute for ai! these, in the last place, may | 
ibe safely recommended the Springfield Series, pub- | 
lished by G. & C. Merriam, and which, all things con- 
sidered, is, in my judgment, the best series that can be | 
found, either for Common Schools or Academies.’ 
‘Having looked through the Village Reader, for the ! 
use of Schools, with considerable care, Tam happy to | 
express my belief that it is one of the best compila- 
tions which bas lately been offpred to the guardians of 
popularedueation.’ [Dr Llunphrey, President of Am- 
herst College. ; | 
‘The best Reading Book I have ever seen.’ [A. | 
| Saxe, Principal High School, Middletown, Conn. | 
; ‘Oomotion of Mr Williams, unanimously resolved, | 
|That the ‘Village Reader,’ be added to the list of | 
School Books heretofore adopted by this board.’— | 
| [City of Rochester, Board of Education, Special Meet- | 
jing, Oct 7, 1841. | 
‘Our Teachers’ Association were unanimous. in| 
awarding the Child’s Guide the preference over any | 
single reading book in use for children. Lhave seen | 
none that L think is equally valuable. My opinion of } 
its value has increased with its use.’ [s. R. Hall, au- | 
| thor of ‘Lectures on School-keeping,’ ‘Lectures for Fe- 
| male Teachers,” and Princ. of the Sem. for Teachers, | 
| Andover. 
| “This is one of those lithe works (Child’s Guide,) | 
of which we might speak highly with a clear con- 
science.’ (U.S. Lit. Adv. | 
*The tide of this work points out the object which | 
we think should be kept in view, in forming books for 
children; and we have seldom seena book so well 
adapted to them. [Annals of Education. 
The above are a few only of many in possession of 
the Publishers, from similar sources. 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 1844. 


} 


(Francis Dwight, Esq., | 
School Jour. of the State of | 


eop4tis n16 





N ILTON ACADEMY. The Winter Term of 
j . this Lostitution will commence on the First Tues- 
| day in December, and continue eleven weeks; and af- 
ter a vacation of one week the Spring Term will com- 
| meuce, and continue the same number of weeks. 

Scholars received at the beginning and middle of a 
Term, but in no case for less than a ‘Term. 

Instruction given in all the branches usually taught 
in Academies; and no labor spared to render the pu- 
pil thoroughly acquainted with whatever he studies. 
| An extensive and valuable Philosophical Apparatus 
| has lately been purchased for the Institution; in con- 
{nection with which Lectures will be given from time 
| to time before the School. 
Boerd can be obtained in good families on reasona- 
ble terms, anda small number can be accommodated 
inthe family of the Principal, where pareutal kind- 
ness combined with decision and firmness, mild and 
unceasing watchfulness over the manners, habits and 
morals of those commited to his charge will be exer- 
cised. ° 

TeRms—Tuition in advance; Languages, $7,00; 
English Branches, 5,00. 





E. J. MARSH, Principal. 
Milton, Nov 9, 1844. Atis nl6 








OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The winter session will commence on the 25th of 

November. The School is a private Academy, unit- 
ing the benefits of school and family influence, afford- 
ing every advantage in the school room and that care 
and kindness in the family which will make pupil’s 
connection with it pleasant as wellas profitable, and 
embracing in its course of instruction all the branches 
of a thorough English and Classical Education,.— 
Terms $3 per week, including board, washing, lights, 
fuel, instruction, &c.—an extra charge for music. 

Rererence.—Hon Samuel Hoar and Rev B. 
Frost, Concord; Rev FD. Huntington, Samuel 
Greele, Esq.; DrJ.V.C. Smith, F. O. Watts, Fran- 
cis Fisher, and Henry Loring, Esqs. of Boston, and 
Dr Jarvis of Dorchester. 

nl6 3t CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 














ton, Tuesday, Nov 19th, at5 P.M. Inthe evening | 


In Medford, on Sunday evening, Nov 3d, by Rev | 


Harrisburg, | 














CHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS—Publisli- 
ed by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 

Perry’s Resting Book. The Ortheepical Guide, or 
Perry’s Spelling Book; Revised and Lmproved by the 
Substitution of Walker’s Pronunciation, precisely ap- 
plied, ona new Scheme. By Israel Alger. 

The Child’s First Book of Thought; designed to 
call out the Powers of Observation, Comparison, and 
Reflection in Children, 

Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with Plates; for 
the use of Schools and Academies; with Questions.— 
| By John H. Wilkins. 
| “A Natural History of the most remarkable Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Fishes Serpents, Reptiles, and Insects. 
By Mrs Mary Trimmer. With 200 Engravings. A- 
bridged and improved; particularly designed for youth 
| of the United States, and suited to the use of Schools. 

Poetry for Home and School. Selected by the au- 
thor of ‘Theory of Teaching,’ and ‘First Lessons in 
Grammar.’ 

Folsom’s Livy. 

Follen’s Practical Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage. Follen’s German Reader, for beginners. 

S. G. 8. has also on hand ali other School Books in 
}common use, with a good assortment of English, 
French and American Stationery, which he will sell at 








wholesale on most favorable terms. nl6 
| QCITONE’S CONFERENCE HYMN BOOK.— 
tI Hymns and Tunes for Vestry and Conference 


| Meetings, by Edwin M. Stone. 
| ‘The following are among the notices of this book. 

{From the Christian World.] 
‘There has beena great degree of satisfaction ex- 
pressed, this last winter, with the singing at our Con- 
| ference and Prayer Meetings. This little book is well 
adapted for such meetings, for which it is mainly de- 
signed,’ y 

[From the Christian Register.] 

‘This little book comes out opportunely to meet the 
want presented by the recent re-introduction of Con- 
gregational Singing into our places of worship. It is 
cheap in price, of a convenient size, and contains the 
| favorite hymns and tunes, appropriately fitted to each 
| other. e would recommend its examination to those 
who are seeking for a work of the kind.’ 

[From the Christian Examiner. ] 

‘We are much pleased with it. Something of the 
kind has been long wanted, and is now especially ac- 
| ceptable, when the practice of the old and primitive 

congregational singing is reviving among us, which is 
| sure to bring back a taste for the old, simple and de- 
| votional music. The book is a small one, modest, and 
| unpretending ; but it well fulfils its design. It em- 
| braces a sufficient variety of tunes to answer the pur- 
pose for which the publication is intended, and these, 
as well as the hymns—two or three of which are given 
to each tune—seem to us to have been well chosen.’ 

Published by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 

nl6 





TS BOSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN 
BOOK. The Publisher would inform his friends 
dnd the publie that the third edition of the ‘Sunday 
School Hymn Book,’ has just been issued. It will 

ineed no higher recommendation than the fact that it 
| Was prepared by Lewis G. Pray, Esq. , an active agent 
| of ‘the Sunday School Society,’ and recommended by 

| the said Society, and already introduced into the fol- 
| lowing Sunday Schools. 
In Boston, viz: Rev Mr Waterston’s Chapel, How- 

j ard Sunday School, Rev Mr Barrett’s School, West 

; Charch Sunday School, Suffolk Street Chapel School, 

| Rev Mr Huntington’s Schvol, Bethel Sunday School, 

| (Rev Mr Taylor’s,) Hawes Place Sunday School, So. 
| Boston; Farm School on Thompson’s Island; School 
| of the Ministry at Large, Peovidence; Needham Sun- 

, day School; Rev Mr Sanger’s, Dover; Rev Mi Briggs, 
Dover; Rev Mr Osgood, Cohassett; Rev Mr Bart- 

lett, Marblehead; Rev Mr Furness, Philadelphia; 

Kev Mr Eliot, St Louis, Mo.; and sundiy others whose 

names may hereafter be given. 

N. B. Those wishing copies for examination will be 
supplied on appiication, and the subscriber is confi- 
| dent it will be an aceeptable book. 

BENJ. H. GREENE, 

Sunday School Depository, 

124 Washington st. 


nl6 





eee 
‘TNHE CICERONIAN; or the Prusaran Method of 


Teaching the Latin Language, adapted to the use 
of American Schools. By B. Sears. 

This work has been recently published, and already 
introduced into several of the best schools in the couna- 
ty, and approved by all who examined it. It is con- 
fidently commended to teachers as the best work for 
commencing the study of the Latin language. 

{From the Professors in Harvard University.] 

We consider this book a very valuable addition to 
our stock of elementary works. Its great merit is that 
it renders the elementary instruction in Latin less me- 
chanical, by constantly calling the reasoning power of 
the pupil into action, and gives, from the beginning, a 
deeper insight into the very nature, principles, and 
laws not only of the Latin language, but of language in 
general. If the book required any other recommenda - 
tion besides thut of being the work of so thorough and 
experienced a scholar as Dr Sears, it would be this, 
that the system illustrated in it is not a mere theory, 
but has been practically tested by many able instruct- 
ors in Germany. We wish that the same trial ay be 
made here. CHARLES Beck, 

C. C. FELTON. 

Cambgidge, Oct. 2, 1844. 

(From 8. H. Taylor, Principal of Phillips’ Academy, 
Andover. ] 

I have examined with much pleasure and profit the 

*Ciceronian’ prepared by Dr Sears. It is admirably 


j adapted to make thorough teachers and thorough pu- | 


pils. It requires of the teacher a precise and intimate 
acquaintance with the miautie of the Latin tongue, 
and necessarily induces in the pupil habits of close 
thought and nice discrimination. The plan of the 
work is excellent, as it constanily calls the attention of 
the pupil to the peculiar construction and idioms of the 
language, and by a system of constant reviews keeps 
the attention upon ther till they are permanently fixed. 


) The pupil who shall go through this book in the man- | Cambridge Theological School, July 12, 1844, by N 


ner pointed out in the plan of instruction, will kaow 
more of the Latin than most do who have read vol- 
umes. S.H. Tayvior. 

Andover, Oct 3d, 1844. 

[From the Messrs Abbott, New York.] 

We have examined the Ciceronian and have made 
some use of it in our institution. We intend to intro- 
duce it more tully, considering it, as we do, a very 
valuable aid in teaching the elements of the Latin 
tungue. Jacosp ABporr, 

GORHAM D. Ansortr. 

New York, Oct Sth, 1844. 

QG- Teachers supplied with copies gratis on ap- 
plication to GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, 59 Washington street. 3t n9 








WAN’S SERIES OF READERS. The Prima- 

ry School Reader, Part lL. This book is designed 
for beginners. It contains the Alphabet, a lesson upon 
each of the elementary sounds of our language, anda 
few simple, interesting stories for children. 

The Primary School Reader, Part IL This book 
contains lessons upon the consonant sounds in Combi- 
nation, Exercises upon Inflections, and a selection of 
Easy Reading Lessons. 

The Primary School Reader, Part IT.) This book 
is designed for the highest class in Primary Schools, 
and the lowestclass in Grammar Schools. It contains 
a selection of Easy Reading Lessons, and Exercises 
upon Articulation in connection with them. 

This series of Books, whole or in part, has been in- 
troduced into the Public Schools of Boston, Charles- 
town, Cambridge, Roxbury, Springfield, Dorchester, 
Dedham, Quincy, Milton, Marblehead, and many oth- 
er places. Numerous testimonials in favor of them 
have been received from Teachers and Committees in 
these and other places. ‘Teachers and Committees are 
requested to order copies gratis for examination. 

Also, just published, The Grammar School Reader. 

his book is designed to follow the Primary School 
Reader, Part IIT, and is intended for the use of the 
middle classes of Grammar Schools. It has already 
been introduced into several of the places above 
named, 

The concluding volume of the series will soon be 
published. 

Published and for sale by C. C. LITTLE & JAS. 
BROWN, 112 Washington st. is3tos2t n9 





EABODY’S LECTURES, 2d Edition. Lectures 

on Christian Doctrine, by A. P. Peabody, with 
an additional Lecture on the Scriptures, second edi- 
tion. Thisday published; for sale by W. CROSBY, 
118 Washington st. n9 


N EW BOOKS. Notes onCuba,12imn0; American 
Almanac, 1845; Peabody’s Lectures, new edi- 
tion, 12mo; Christian Examiner for Nov; Dewey’s 
Sermon ou Texas; Judge White’s Address; Story’s 
Phi Beta Kappa Poem; Vindication of Russia; Cru- 
sius Homeric _ whens Emerson’s Essays, 2d series ; 
The Gift, 1845; The Hlustrated Book of Christian 
Ballads, &e. &e. 

* For saleby JAMES MUNROE & CO., 154 Wash- 
ington st. n9 








ECTURES ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, by 

4 Andrew P. Peabody, a new edition. For sale at 

SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tre- 
mont Row. ‘ n9 





MERICAN ALMANAC, The American Alma- 

nac and Repository of Useful Knawledge, for the 
year 1845. Just published by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. n9 





OOKS. Week-Day Religion, by J. W, Whit- 
man; Dewey’s Discourses on Human Life; Lec- 
tures on the Institution of the Sabbath, by the Rev 
John 8S. Stone, D. D. For sale at SIMPKINS’S 
Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. 9 





ELLS’ SERMONS. Subscribers to the volume 
of Sermons by the late Rev. G. W. Wells, are 
informed that the book is now ready. Those holding 
subscription papers are requested to send thei at once 
to the Publisher. As the edition is small, subscribers 
should call for the copies early. The volume com- 
prises 290 pages, 16mo—pwice to subscribers 60 cts. 
WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 


n9 118 Washington st. 


WISTER CLASSES FOR LADIES. Mr 
Apvam, formerly of Harvard University, pro- 
ses tocommence a series of classes in Boston for 
adies who have completed the usual course of study 10 
the higher schools. The branches of knowledge to 
which the attention of the classes willbe directed, are 
English Literature, General History, and the Philoso- 
ge tel the Mind. 3 . 
he First Class on the structure, history, and litera- 
ture of the English Language, will begin on Tuesday, 
the 22d inst, in an apartment of the ‘T'REMONT TEm- 
PLE, and will continue twomonths. Meetings will be 
held twice a week, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, in the 
forenoon, and at each meeting from two to three hours 
will be devoted to Lectures, Readings, and other Ex- 
ercises. 
The Second and Third Classes will commence re- 
spectively at the close of December and February next. 
Applications for admission to any or all of the class+ 
es and for information respecting the course of instruc- 
tion and terms, may be made to Mr. Adam, at his ress 
idence, No 2 Buinstead Place. 
October 12, 1844. 


OR THE FAMILY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. MRS. HOFLAND’S POPU- 
| LAR TALES. Energy; Moderation; Integrity ; 
| Decision. The popular demand for the two first have 
| already called for new issues, which can now be sup- 
| plied, wholesale and retail, in paper, 25 cents—cloth 
gilt, 374 cents. The four works will be sent by P. O. 
or otherwise, for $1. 026 


N RS SIGOURNEY’S NEW WORK. The 
Child’s Book in Prose and Poetry, for the in- 
struction and amusement of Children. Embellished 
with upwards of 100 engravings. Just published.— 
Received and for sale at SIMPKINS'’S Book and 
Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremout Row. 026 











| ATOTES ON CUBA. This day published, Notes 
| LN on Cuba, containing an account of its discovery 
and early history, a description of the face of the coun- 
try, its population, resources and weather; its insti- 
tutions and the manners and customs of its inhabitants, 
| with directions to travellers visiting the Island. B 
a Physician. 1 vol, pp 370, 12m0. For sale by JAS 
| MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite Schoo 
026 








street. 





i MUSIC. The American Harp, a col- 
| lectionof new and original Chureh Music, ar- 
| ranged and composed by Charles Zeuner. A new 
| edition of this valuable work just published and for 
| saleat SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 
21 Tremont Row. 026 
| 





a iprdee BOOKS. The American Almanac and Re- 

LN pository of Useful Knowiedge, vol 16, 1845. 
Peabody’s Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 2d edi- 

tion, with additions, 12mo. 

Emerson’s Essays, second series to match the first, 
| 16mo,. ‘ 

Notes on Cuba, by a Physician, 12mo. 

Sparks’? American Biography, vol 3, new series, 
1l6mo. 

Buckingham’s Devotional Exercises, new edition, 
with additions, l6mo. 

| _Greck and Roman Metres, by Professors Beck and 

| Felton, 12ino. 

| Latin Syatax, new edition with additions, by Pro- 

| fessor Beck, 12ino. 

| Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 

| CO., 134 Washington, opposite School street. n2 

} 

pti na RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, for No- 

| 1 vember. Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 

1 11S Washington st. 

| —CONTENTS— 

| Spiritual Kindred, 

Old Martha. 
Industry, its Reputableness and its Advantages. 
Trust in God, the Sure Foundation of Human Hap- 

piness, a Sermon by Rev Joha Cordner. 
Youth. 

Christian Faithfulness. 
Address toa Chiristian Society. 








Installation and Dedication at Albany, N. Y. 
Dedication at Norwich, Ct. 

Convention at Albany. 

Theological School at Meadville, Penn. 
Convention of the Episcopal Church, n2 


| 

| 

| 

| Intelligence. 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 7R. PHILLIPS’S SERVICE BOOK—Third 

} LY Thousand. This day published, a new stereo- 

| type edition of the Service Book for Sunday Schools, 

| compiled by S. C. Phillips. This book is now in use 

| in twenty-one Societies, and the great demand for it 

j having already exhausted the first edition of 2000 

| copies, has induced the publisier to stereotype it. 

Published by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 
n2 

4 pez nmeed FAMILY PRAYERS. 400 copies 

| of Domestic Worship, by Rev W. H, Furness, 2d 

| stereotype edition. Reeeived and for sale low by 

| JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, oppo- 


| site School st. n 








NE GAME, by the Author of Dr Busby. The 
Fit tace of Improvement, by the author of the im- 
proved and illustrated Game of Dr Busby. This 
Game is designed to instruct as well as to amuse. Jt 
is got up in beautiful style, at a great expense, and is 
| one of the most attractive things of the kind ever pub- 
j lished. This day published by W. CROSBY, 11S 


| Washing-on st. n2 


SURNESS’S FAMILY PRAYERS, 3d Edition. 
} T is day published, the third edition of Domestic 
| Worship, by W. H. Furness. The price is now re- 
| duced from $1 to 75c, in handsome cloth binding. 

| — CROSBY, Publisher, 118 Washington street. 
} ny. 

| = 
R. FROTHINGIIAM’S ADDRESS, at Cam- 
} bridge. Our Religious Times, an Address de- 
|livered before the Association of the Alumni cf the 





| L. Frothingham, D.D. This day published by WM. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. ~ nd 

IPLEY’S SPECIMENS OF FOREIGN LIT- 
| ERATURE. Specimens of Foreign Standard 
Literature, edited by George Ripley, complete in 12 
; Vols, 12mo. For sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Wash- 


| ington st. n9 








| 

IrqvO GERMAN STUDENTS. Follen’s Practical 
Grammar of the German Language. 

Follen’s German Reader, for Beginners. 

Follen’s German Grammar and Reader are cons.d- 
ered to be the best works of the kind in use. The 

} second and third editions of the Grammar were both 

| greatly improved, by corrections and additional rules 

| and illustrations, by the author; since which, the 

|} work has passed through several editions, and has 

| beea introduced into Harvard University. The Ger- 

jinan Reader, also, has been repeatedly printed; aod 

| its popularity is constantly increasing. 

| New editions published and for sale at SIMP- 

| KINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont 

Row. n 








EW NO. EXAMINER, for November. 

N —CcONTENTS— 

Protestantism in France: 

The Mystical Element in Religion: 

Lives of English Unitarians: 

The Transcendental Doctrine of Self-reliance : 

Christian Worship in the Early Ages: 

Memoirs of Worcester: 

Our Religious Times: 

Niagara: 

Christian Doctrines: 

Notices of Recent Publications, &c. &c. 

§ Price four dollars per year. Subscriptions re- 
ceived by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 


ington, opposite School st. n2 





LAD IE 


HAVE now in Store one of the most extensive 
stocks and the largest variety of FUR GOODS to 
be found in New England.—MUBFS, BOAS, TiP- 





PETTS, &c. made to order at short notice. Whule- 


| sale Rooms, 2d and 3d stories. 


The readers of this paper are respectfully invited to 
call atthe Old Stand, 173, Washington st. 
s2l istf W. M. SHUTE. 





88 COURT STREET. 88 


Furniture and Feather Warehouse. 
F. KENNEDY would inform his friends and the 


oJ « public that he has on hand a good assortment of 
Furniture, of new patierns, and good finish. 
—AMONG WHICH MAY BE FOUND— 


Sofas, Secretaries, Bureaus, 

Mahogany Rocking Chairs, 

Parlor do Oy 

Centre Tab'es, Card do, 

Work Tables, Pembroke do, 

Mahogany Bedsteads, Maple do, 

Looking Glasses, Ottomans, 

Extension Tables, Patent do, 

Feather Beds, Hair Mattrasses, Palm Leaf do, 

Cane Seat Chairs, Common do, 

Mahogany Sinks, Pine do. 

Particular attention paid to putting up of Feather 
Beds andthe making of Mattrasses. Feathers for 
sale in sacks. Purchasers may be assured of good ar- 
ticles, and such as they select. 

Just received, 2 dozen Boston made Mahogany 
Chairs, of entire new pattern. ” 

No 88 Court street, late Follinsbee & Wingate, near 
the head of Hanover street. 328 








URSE WANTED. A middle aged woman is 
wanted in a family, three miles from the city, as 
a Nurse, and to do sewing. Good recommendations 
i quired. 
“an re Chambermaid. Address Box 1212, through 
the Post Office, with reference, &c., and immediate 
attention, with answer, will be given. : 
None but Americans need apply. tf o19 































































POETRY. 
[For the Register.] 
HYMNS ADAPTED TO MUSIC, No. 4. 
A HAPPY MAN, HAPPY IN HIMSELF. 
Tuns—Music. 

’Tis not in outward things alone 

To give us joy or take away; 
Within the maa the seed is sown, 

Which blooms when all things else decay. 


Not where, but what we are decides 
Our lot of pain, or pleasure here ; 


Not all the light kind Heaven provides, 


The self-benighted soul can cheer ; 


While minds illumed by heavenly truth, 


And hearts enriched with feelings pure, 





Tn feeble age and eager youth, 


Contentment calm and joy ensure. 


True, heaven, is not a foreign clime, 
Of which we only read or hear; 


The soul its place, and now its time, 


It is, or should be always near. s. W. 


No. 5. 
TO IMPROVE THE PROPER WORK OF MAN. 
Tune—Rothweill, as first written. 
Nature, O God, a mirror bright, 


Reflects thy love in beaming light, 


Wisdom pronounced all being fair, 


Throughout the earth, the sea, and air. 


Man, thy last work, though formed of earth, 
In spirit showed a heavenly birth; 
Image of thee, though faint yet good, 


In dawning life and grace he stood. 


» May not man thy work deface 

O, may not man t} k deface, 

Nor dare to obseure one heavenly grace ; 
Naught that is good perversely use ; 


No precious gift ungrateful lose. 


There is a work ordained for man, 
b ] ! . 
In carrying out the glorious plaa; 
Wisdom directs to insure the ends, } 


To which its every movement tends. ) 


"Tis te 


In all that’s fair and kind below; 


» improve himself, to grow 


"Tis to diffuse thy love abroad, 


And thus prepare to dwell with God. s. w. 





[For the Register. ] 


MIDNIGHT WORSHIP. 


Alone I worship ‘neath this cloudless sky 
Father Almighty! Like a troubled dream, 
The toils and sorrows of the day move by 
My spirit’s vision, blending with the stream 
Of things that were and are not, Memory’s light 
Alone recalls them from oblivion’s night. 
On their eternal records ages past 
Have left their history, changeless and secure! 


The wail of hapless realms, the triumph blast 


Of cong ering kingdoms that might not endure 
But crumbled in their greatness—these have blent 


With the great chorus through creation sent! 


Lord of the mighty paat, the present hour, 
The unknown future, grant the aid we need 
To trace thy finger in the lowly flower, 
Or, gazing upward, unappalled to read 
The wisdom, power and majesty sublime, 
Which wreathed such jewels round the brow of time! 
Is not the azure sea aronnd us rolled 


Peopled with thy swift messengers of love? 


Is music there, sweet, gushing uncontrolled, 
All earthly conflicts, earthly cares above? 
Vain questionings ;—but not in vain the prayer 
Which sweeps from hope the : 


Boston, Mass. i: iis Wh 


ashes of despair 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


ge We find 


Commerce.’’ 


the following article in the ‘‘Journal of 
As the subject is one of much interest 


to all, it will doubtless receive due consideration :— 


Yournrvn Deceneracy. For every 
prevailing evil there must be an adequate cause; 
and itis the part of wisdom to seek out this 
cause, and apply the efficient remedies. Youth- 
ful degeneracy 1s now felt to be an alarming 
evil, greatly weakening the moral and physical 
power of the age, ana blighting the best hopes 
of the patriot. This is abundantly attested in 
the anxious, grief-worn countenances of multi- 
tudes of disappointed parents, whose early an- 
ticipations of reward for all their toil and care 
in watching over the helplessness of their little 
ones, and supplying their wants, have been in 
no sense realized. It is no less clearly proved, 
in the very general failure of young men them- 
selves to attain to the elevation at which they 
aimed. Says Dr. Eddy, inthe Christian Parlor 
Magazine, speaking of young men,— 


Sap 


‘One half sink to an early grave, while the tears 
of disappointed affection, the deep sighs of blasted 
love,are the memorials of their fearful end. Crowds 
of our young :nen fall suicidal to the grave ; while 
others, mere dying wrecks, remain, with pallid 
brows and wasted powers, the cold marble, on 
which, in characters of shame and blood, their ep-| 
itaph is written! Passing from this waste of life 
and blasted character, we search for the result of | 
others ; we look for their success in life; anda 
melancholy pictare meets us here. The country 
and the age present us with an almost unbroken} 
history of failures, severely trying to moral princi- | 
le, and fearfully disclosing moral delinquency. 
Por years past, not one in ten of our young men 
have succeeded even in the laudable pursuits of 
life ; and this failure is wholly unnecessary. Pain- 
ful as it is, we soon forget it, and cease to read the 
it imparts. Our business and interest are 
with the living and the prosperous, not with the | 
prostrate and the dead. We live on hope, ever! 
fleeing despondency and despair. We woald not 
have this immense failure of health, reputation and 
life among our young men lost upon the rising gen- 
eration ; and we allude to it, not so much to sup- 
press their aspirings, or to reflect upon their com- 
mon natare, or to draw out new paths of adven- 
ture, as to induce them to examine the sources of 
evil, and to study the securities from the failures to 
which we have alluded.”’ 

One cause of this great evil, this sad degen- 
eracy, may doubtless be found in the proverbial 
modern neglect of domestic discipline. Children | 
are not educated to honor their parents, espe- | 
cially the sons; they very early imbibe the| 
sentiment that obedience to parents is unmanly. | 
Hence they are iing&tient to escape from the eye | 
of a parent—to throw off the shackles of home 
—and become the managers of their own af-| 
fairs. Hence, too, they are forward in advanc- | 
ing opinions contrary to those of their parents, | 
and take pride in opposing their wishes. Prov- | 
idence has made parents responsible for the 
conduct of their children, and made their chil- 
dren so dependent on them, that obedience, if 
uniformly required, becomes easy ; but if they | 
relinquish the authority which Heaven has giv- | 
en them, their children will very soon despise 
them ; respect is never to be purchased, in the 
neglect of parental authority, by any amount of | 
indulgence or any superiority of intellect.— | 
Children are quick to discern between rightand | 
wrong, and they feel that parents dishonor | 
themselves in neglecting to secure uniform cheer- 
ful obedience. 

Another cause of the degeneracy of youth so| 
fearfully prevalent, is the neglect of parents to 
select proper society tor their children, and to re- 
strain them from associating with the vicious and 
the extravagant. 

The principle of assimulation js deeply im- 
planted in human nature ; and as well inicht 
we expect to gather grapes ot thorns or figs of 
thistles, as that youth left to their own inexpe- 
rience or fancy, in the choice of associates, will | 
avoid the contamination of the vicious and 
proud, and grow up wise, amiable and virtuous, | 
an honor and blessing to their parents. 


Jesson 


Another cause of youthful degeneracy is 
want of consistency of conduct and want of se/f| 
respect in parents. They cannot deny their 
thildren those improper indulgences which they 





allow themselves. If they attempt this, they 
can feel no assurance that their children will 
obey them. Example is much more eloquent 
than precept. If a parent spend his leisure 
hours in reading the trifling literature vf the 
day, or in amusing himself with the common 
games of chance, he must be a fool to expect 
to persuade his son to stem the tide of fashion, 
and turn away from enticements which he can- 
not himself withstand. His merely ée//ing him, 
that indulgence in such habit leads to dissipa- 
tion and ruin, seems but mockery, hypocrisy, 
and shameful inconsistency with his own con- 
duct. 

Kach parent is bound by the most solemn ob- 
ligations of parental love, to consider, what ef- 
fect every course of conduct he pursues, every 
temptation to which he yields, will have upon 
the character and habits of his child. rhe 
character of his child, bern for immortality, 
should be an object for which he would willing- 
ly forego any pleasure, or practice any sel f-de- 
nial. He should feel, that the happiness and 
destiny of an immortal being are, to a great ex- 


tent, in his keeping; and what parent who so- | 


berly retlects, would dare to barter such a boon 
for any momentary gratification ! 

When parents shall fully realize their obliga- 
tion to secure for their children, first of all 
things, a sound, virtuous, elevated character, 
when they shall come to fvel the importance of 
selecting for them instructors, reading, aud 


companions, best adapted to secure this great) 


end, when they shall affectionately but decided. 
ly restrain them from all dissipating associations 
with men and books, and shall set before them 
a consistent example, we may then hope the 
fearful tide of ruin will be stayed; and thatour 
sous, most distinguished for native talents, gen- 
erous hearts, and all that can lend a charm to 


social intercourse, will be saved from bringing | 


disgrace upon themselves, and deep mortifica- 
tion, and self-reproach upon those whom Provi- 
dence has made their guardians. In this way a 
nation of early and great promise, may be saved 


from further degeneracy, and its coming genera- | 


tions trained to be the light and hope of the 
world. A. B. 


CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 

It is one of the grievous errors of education, 
that amidst our innumerable processes for cul- 
tivating the intellect, we have so few for devel- 
oping the sources of health and happiness ; that 
the common results of education are so meagre 
and unattractive, compared with the beauty and 
perfection of unmodified nature. The child has 
a full, sweet and musical tone; the school girl 
a hollow, pectoral murmur of exhaustion or re- 
the harsh, grating, gutteral utterance of 


et 


an uncultivated taste, or undisciplined emotions ; 
or, perhaps, a nasal twang, which addresses it- 
self to the risible faculties; a draw] which even 
Patience on her monument could not aw ay 
with; or a dental articulation, escaping with 
dificulty from a half shut mouth. 

There are beautiful exceptions undoubtedly, 
to the prevailing law of ungainly habit. But 
what we complain of 1s, that there is no pro- 
vision made in our systems of education for the 
cultivation of one of woman's peculiar endow- 
ments —an attractive Our girls do net 
come home to us after their period of school 
life, qualified to read with effect their own lan- 
Far from them seems the power to re- 
alize the beautiful vision of fireside happiness, 
depicted by the muse of Mrs Hemans, where 


' 
serve 


voice. 
vuage. 


**Lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old.”’ 

There is wanting in their voices that adapta- 
tion of tone to feeling which is the music of the 
heart, in reading, there is wanting that clear, 
Impressive style which be longs to the utterance 
of cultivated taste and judzment, and which en- 
hances every sentiment, by appropriate empha- 
sis and pause; there iseven a want of that dis- 
tinct articulation which alone can make sound 
the intelligible medium of thought. 

The low, suppressed and husky voice of tim- 
idity can excite only pity and compassion. The 
bold and rattling utterance can create only aver- 
The fastidious accents of nervous anxie- 
weariness. The affected elegance of 
false refinement of enunciation produces dis- 
The measured emphasis of a systematic 
listener. But the melo- 


sion. 


ty cause 


taste. 
talker finds no willing 


dious utterance of genuine sensibility and spirit- 
ed expression wins both soul and sense, and 
enthrones woman in her riehtful and gentle 


sway over the heart. 

Tennyson speaks of the low melodious thun- 
der ever sounding from the fountain that gushes 
up within the poet’s heart. You may hear it 
ermmbodied in a woman's voice when she mur- 
murs her approbation of a noble deed—trom the 
depths of a soul *tcapacious of such things.” 
Claverhouse ‘lifted up a voice clear the 
sound of his own war trumpet.”’ But it never 
thrilled the heart like a true-toned 
voice *‘summoning to virtue.”’ 
cultivation opens the ear to the 
beauty and the power of tone, stamps on it the 
grace of pure and ehastened expression, and 
imparts that Jiquid clearness of utterance which 
makes voice a worthy exponent of mind. 

No parent can look with indifference on the 
highly improved forms in which the rudiments 
of drawing, and the elements of instrumental 
music are now taught in seools, These 
branches of education have undoubtedly a great 
effect in promoting all the purposes of mental 
culture, as regards correctness of eve and ear, 
and genuine refinement of taste. But neither 
of these branches approach, in actual utility and 
advantage, to the rank of the much neglected 


as 
woman's 


Genuine 


artof using the voice, an accomplishment in 
which every female ought to be thoroughly 
versed as contributing to the noblest seurces of 


mental and moral enjoyment. 





ELECTION OF PRESIDENTS AND VICE 
PRESIDENTS. 
The first President of the United States 


George Washington, was elected in 1789 unani- 
mously. 


Connecticut, 6 of New Jersey, 10 of Pennsylva- 
nia, 3 of Delaware, 6 of Maryland, 10 of  Vir- 
gima, 7 of South Carolina, and 5 of Georgia— 
in all 69. ‘The first Congress met at New York 
in the month of April, 1789, and Washington 
entered upon the duties of his office on the 30th 
of April of that year. He arrived at New York 
from Mount Vernon, dressed, it is said, in a suit 
of domestic manufacture. John Adams, who 
had been in Europe during most of the revolu- 


tionary war, and who had then recently return- | 


ed, was elected Vice President, and took his 
place at the head of the Senate. Among the 
meinbers of the first Congress were Fisher 
Ames, Caleb Strong, George Cabot, Theodore 
Sedgwick, Robert Morris, James Madison, Edg- 


bert Benson, William Smith, Elias Benedict. | 


It is said that the Executive officers began their 
official life with more parade and ostentation 
than was thought becoming, and that Mr. 
Adams walked the streets with his hat under 
his arm wearing a sword. 


enemies, as amounting to royal customs. Con- 
gress continued in session till the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1789, employed in framing the laws 
necessary to the organization of the government. 
In this space of time the construction of the 
powers intended to be given was very ablv dis- 
cussed. The number of Senators then did not 
exceed 18. ‘The number of Representatives 
attending was about 80. 


Washington was again chosen President 
unanimously by the electors of 1793, having 
received the entire vote of Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, New York, Kentucky and North Caro- 
lina, in addition to the States above enumerated 
—in all 132 electoral votes. John Adams was 
again chosen Vice President. 

John Adams succeeded Washirgton in the 
Presidency, by the vote of the Electors in 1797, 
he having received the entire vote of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhede Island, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, and 10 seattering votes from other 
States. There was great difference of opinion 
among one party whether to seek the election 
of John Adams, or Thomas Pinckley of South 
Carolina. As the Constitution then was both 
were voted for by that fiarty, expecting that 
one of them would be President, and the other 


j He received the five electoral votes of 
New Hampshire, 10 of Massachusetts, 7 of 


Washington’s forms } 
and ceremonies were complained of by some | 
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| Vice President. ‘Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, 
‘and George Clinton of New York, were the 
opposing candidates. Most unexpectedly the 
result was that Mr. Adams stood the highest, 
Mr. Jefferson next, and Mr. ro 
| lt was supposed that so many of the astern 
electors as preferred Mr. Adams to Mr. Pinck- 
ney, placed the latter candidate lower than they 
‘intended to do, and thereby gave a result which 
| was exceedingly unwelcome, as 10 the Vice 
| President, ‘Thomas Jefferson, having the highest 
| number of votes was chosen Vice President. 

In 1801, there was no choice of President 
by the people. When the electoral votes were 
| counted, it appeared that Thomas Jetferson had 
(73, Aaron Burr 73, John Adams 56, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney 64. Jefferson and Burr 
| having an equal number, the choice devolved on 
ithe House of Representatives, Mr. Jefferson 
‘took care to have this ‘* procedure corrected 

by a change of the Constitution before another. 
The House votes, on such occasions, by States. 
i Ifthe number of Representatives was seven a 
| majority of the number constituted the vote of 
the State. If the number was equal, the vote 
‘of that State might be divided ; but by a regu- 
lation adopted by the House, the vote was not 
} 





lost in ease of a division, but was counted, 
though for neither party. From New Hamp- 
i shire there were 4 votes, from Massachusetts 
114, from Connecticut 7, Vermont 2, Rhode Is- 
‘land 2, New York 10, New Jersey a, Pennsyl- 
vania 13, Delaware 1, Maryland 8, Virginia 19, 
| North Carolina 10, South Carolina 5, Georgia 
1, Kentucky 2, ‘Tennessee 1. The House 
' voted, among other regulations to attend to no 
/ business but the election, while it was pending 
and not to adjourn until an election was effected. 
| The ballotting began on Wednesday, the 11th 
day of February, and continued until Tuesday 
‘the 17th at one o'clock, recurring at longer or 
‘shorter intervals. In 35 ballotings, the vote 
stood, 8 for Thomas Jefferson, 6 for Aaron Burr, 
and two States were divided. On the 36th bal- 
}lot, Jefferson had 10 States, Burr 4, and two 
States gave a blank vote. The presence of 
every member during this extraordinary scene, 
|which lasted seven days, was indispensable. 





Some of them were infirm or indisposed, and | 


were accommodated with beds or couches , and 
one member was so indisposed as to be attended 
by his wife. 
104. The election was decided by the votes of 
Vermont and Maryland. Lewis R. Morris is 
said to have withdrawn, leaving his colleague, 
the famous Matthew Lyon, who was convicted 
of sedition, to vote for Vermont. Four Repre- 
sentatives in Maryland are said to have given 
blank votes, and the other four members from 
that State, to have voted for Jefferson. 

These seven days of balloting were days of 
great excitement. Mr. Adams was there as 
President, contemplating the approach of his 
political annihilation. Mr. Jefferson was there 
daily presiding in the Senate, in all the inquie- 
tude of suecess or defeat. Burr was in New 
York or Albany. He being higher than any 
other candidate, was of course chosen Vice 
President. 

In 1805, Thomas Jefferson was re-elected 
President, having received the entire electoral 
vote of all the States except Connecticut, Dela- 
ware Marviand; the two first of which 
threw their full vote for Charles C. 
and the last gave 9 votes for Jeflerson and 2 for 
Pinckney. 
President. 

In 1809. James Madison was elected Presi- 
dent. he received the entire vote of Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Ohio, and 13 of the 19 


and 


George Clinton was elected Vice 


| 


The whole number present was | 


Pinckney, | 


votes of New York, 9 of the 11 of Maryland, | 


and Lt of the 14 of North Carolina—in al] 122 
Of the balance, Charles C. Pinckney received 
17, and George Clinton was at the same time 
chosen Vice President. 

In 1813, Madison He re- 
ceived the full vote of Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and Louisiana, and 
6 of the 11 of Maryland—in all 128. 
Ihe balance of the votes, 89, were given for De 
Witt Clinton, of New York. No State ol 
New England, except New York, voted for 
Clinton. Ilbridge Gerry ot Massachusetts 
was chosen Vice President. 

In 1817, James Monroe, of 
chosen President, having received 183 of the 217 

He had the entire votes of all 
the States except these of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Delaware, which were thrown for 
Rufus King of New York. Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins, of New York, was chosen Vice President. 

In 1821 James Monroe was re-elected Presi- 
dent. He received 231 of the 232 
the entire votes of all the States except one 
from New Hampshire, which was thrown for 
John @. Adams. Daniel D. 
again chosen Vice President almost as unani- 
mously. 

In 1825 there was no choice by the people, 
and the election again devolved upon the House 
of Representatives, and John Quincey Adams 
was chosen. ‘The votes of electors for Presi- 
dent were, for Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, 
99, John Q. Adams of Mass., 84, W. H. 
Crawford, of Georgia 41, and Henry Clay, of 
Kentucky, 37—in al! 261. Jackson received 
the entire vote of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Indiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama, Ll of the 36 votes of 
New York, 7 of the 11 votes of Maryland, 3 of 
the 5 votes of Louisiana, and 2 of the 3 votes of 
Iinois. Adams received the entire vote of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and 26 of 
the 36 votes of New York, 1 of the 3 votes of 
Delaware, 3 of the 11 votes of Maryland, 2 of 
the 5 votes of Louisiana, and 1 of the 3 votes 
Iilinois. Crawford received the entire vote 
Virginia and Georgia, and 5 of the 36 votes 


was re-elected. 


votes 


out 


Virginia, was 


electoral votes. 


votes, be Ing 


Clav received the entire vote of Kentucky, 
Ohio and Missouri, and 4 of the 36 votes of New 
York Jn the House of Representatives, John 


Quincey Adams received the votes of 13 of the 


24 States on the first balloting, and was de- 
clared elected. John Caldwell Calhoun. of 
South Carolina, was chosen Vice President by 
the people, he having received 182 of the 26] 
‘electoral votes. The other votes for Vice Presj- 


dent were, for Mr. Sanford, 30, Mr. Macon, 24, | 
Gen. Jackson, 13, Mr. Van Buren, 9, Mr. Clay, | 


2, and there was one blank. 

In 1829, Andrew Jackson was elected Presi- 
dent. He received 178 of the 261 electoral 
votes. Julin Quincy Adams received the bal- 
ance—83 votes. JohnC. Calhoun was re-elect- 
ed Vice President. 


In 1833, Jackson was re-elected President, 


having received 219 of the 288 electoral votes. | 


Of the balance, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, had 
49; John Floyd, of Virginia, 14; William 
| Wirt, of Maryland, 7, Martin Van Buren, of 
New York, was chosen Vice President, 

In 1837, Martin Van Buren was elected 
| President. He received 170 0f the 294 electoral 
,votes. Of the balance, William Henry Harri- 


son, of Ohio, had 73; Hugh Lawson White, of | 


| Tennessee, 26; Daniel Webster, of Massachu. 
setts, 14, and Willie Mangum of North Carolj- 
na, Il. Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
was chosen Vice President. . 

In 1841, William Henry Harrison was chosen 
President. He received 234 of the 294 electoral 
votes. Martin Van Buren received the balance 
—60 votes. John Tyler, of Virginia, was 
chosen Vice President, having received 234 
electoral votes. Of the balance, Richard M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky, had 48; Littleton W. 
Tazewell, of Virginia, 11; James K. Polk, of 
Tennessee, one. ¥ 


{ 


} 
| 


Tue Toxcve. There are but ten precepts of 
the law of God, says Leighton, and twoof them 
|So far as concerns the outward or vent of the 
| Sins there forbidden, are bestowed on the tongue 
(one is in the first table, and the other in the 
second)—as though it was ready io fly out 
against both God and man if not thus bridled. 

Pythagoras used to sav that a wound from 
the tongue is worse than a wound from the 
sword, for the latter effects only the body, the 
former the spirit—the soul. 

It was a remark of Anacharsis, that the 
tongue was at the same time the best part of 
man and his worst—that with good govern- 
ment none is more useful, and without it, none 
more mischievous, 


‘Tompkins Was | 


of | 
of | 
of | 
New York, and 1 of the 11 votes of Maryland. | 


} 
| 








Boerhaave, says Dr. Johnson, was never 


soured by calurany, and detraction: nor ever 
tho’t it necessary to confute them, ‘For,’’ said 
he, “they are sparks, which if you do not bow 
them, will go out of themselves.”’ 

We cannot,says Cato, control the evil tongues 
of others, but a good life enables us to despise 
them. 

Slander, says Lacon, cannot make the sub- 
jects of it either better or werse. It may rep- 
resent us in a false light, or place a likeness of 
us inabad one. But we are the same. Not 
so the slanderer—the slander that he utters 
makes him worse, the slandered never. 

No one says Jerome, loves to tell a tale of 
scandal except to him who loves to hear it. 
Learn then to rebuke and check the detracting 
tongue, by showing that you do not listen to it 
with pleasure. 

No man sees the wallet on his own back, says 
the old proverb, alluding to the fable of the 
traveller with two packs, the one before stuffed 
with the faults of his neighbors—the one be- 
hind with his own. 

It was a maxim of Euripides either to keep 
silence or to speak something better than si- 
lence. [N. Y. Observer. 





Crime anp irs Consequences. We copy 
from the Atlas of Saturday, the following ac- 
count of the arrest and suicide in this city of 
one of the conspirators who lately obtained 
£8,000 from the Bank of England, by the for- 
gery of a transfer of Government Stock : 

On the 20th September last there arrived in 
this city two persons, Englishmen, who called 
their names Ellis; the oldest apparently about 
fifty years of age, the other, not more than two 
or three and twenty. They boarded at the Pa- | 
vilion Hotel, and passed off as being connected | 
together by relationship, and associated with | 
the gentlemen boarders of the house. It now} 
appears that their real names were Joseph Elder | 
and Wm. Bargess, and that they were fugitives | 
from justice, in England. The younger man, | 
Burgess, was a clerk in the Bank of England, | 
and throuzh bis means a number of shares in! 
the capital stock of the Bank, amounting to be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand dollars, were sold 
and transferred, the man Elder fraudulently rep- 
resenting himselfas the owner of the stock. 
‘The parties made their escape from London, , 
and landed from the steamer from Liverpool at} 
Halifax, and thence travelled through the Cana- 
das to this erty. On Thursday, R. Bond and | 
John Forrester, the former, another Clerk in 
the Bank, and the latter, one of the Mansion 
House Police, arrived in this city, having been 
on the track of the fugitives for some days. In | 
the afternoon, they arrested Eider at his board- 
ing House in Federal street, and obtained infor- 
mation that Burgess was at Nahant. A party 
of officers proceeded to the Hotel, and one of 
them found the culprit, but by some extraordi- 
nary accident, he made his eseape from the 
person who arrested him, and fled. He was 
heard of from a cottage at Nahant, and a boat 
was yesterday missing from the beach, and the 
conclusion is, that he either put out to sea, in 
the hope of being taken up by a vessel, or that 
he crossed over to the main land, 

Yesterday morning, on opening the cell.of 
Elder, at the Jail, he was found dead, having 
committed suicide in the might by hanging him- 

We learn that he had invested his ill got- 
ten gains in stock and treasury notes, the certifi- 
cates of which were found on his person, when 
he was arrested, and that these, with the money 
found in the room of Burgess, at Nahant, make 
up the sum received by them, except about 
three thousand dollars, which has unquestiona- 
bly been spent. 





se 
sell. 


‘The arrest was made by virtne of a warrant 
from Mr. Justice McLean, under the provisions 
of the Ashburton treaty for the surrender of fu- 
gitives from justice. 

The Post states that when Ellis was arrested, 
there were found on his person, about $40 in 
gold and bills, four pen Knives, eye-glass, and 
{ andio his trunk 
found 400 sovereigns, anda certificate signed by 
W. B. Reynolds & Co., had been his 
age some investments, that they 
held, as trustees of Jose ph Els and William 


other pocket nicknacks; were 


who 


nts in making 


Ellis, 64 shares in the Boston and Providence 
Railroad stock; 168 shares in the Merchants’ 
Bank; 3 shares in the Amoskeag manufactur- 


ing company, and 35000 in U. States six per 
cent stock, amounting ia all to $54,013 83. 

The deceased was about sixty years of age— 
a little bald gray. He was of middle 
height, but quite stout, with an erect carriage, 
and had the appearance of being a high hier. 
ile was a gay man in female society, and evi- 
dence was found among his papers that his ef- 
furts to render himselt agreeable in conversation 
with thein were not unsuccessful. 


ind 


Natvratization Law. The following are 
the provisions required by the act of Congress 
upon the subject of naturalization :— 

1. All aliens who have been in this country 

five years and who have made a declaration of 
their intentions two years prior to their applica- 
tion, ean be naturalized. 
All who have arrived in this country 
previous to IS12, can be naturalized without 
having previously made a declaration of inten- 
tion. 

3. All who have arrived in this country under 
the age of eighteen years, and have continued to 
reside therein for five years, can be naturalized 


»” 
~~. 


without having made a previous declaration of in- 
tention. 

1. The children of a naturalized citizen, who 
Were minors when their parent was naturalized, 
and at that time resident with him in this country, 
are American citizens. 


Resutt or Temreranece. At the recent as- 
sizes held at Kingston, Canada, Mr. Justice 
Hlegerman, in addressing the jury, remarked 
that—*He was happy to say that, in his vari- 
ous circuits through the province, Ae found 


crime sensibly on the decrease; and that he was 


confirmed in his opinion by his brother judges.— | 
Phat intemperance the fruitful parent of vice, | 
was of much more rare occurrence in the rural | 


districts than formerly.*’ 





=< . esr ae 


TREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HY NS.— 

A SENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ta Colleetion of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
CGireenwood, 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The folowing are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is 
Pr. WP. Greenwood ;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont; ) Second Society, (Rev C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Chureh (Rev 
Frederick ye CGiray;) Purchase street, (Rey Mr Cool- 
ldge,) Boston, Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Ke v Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn 
N.Y ne (Rev Mr Farley ;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, w. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertow n, Brookfield, Brighton 
: helsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
uryport, Sandwic She e, Uxbridge, Medfie 
"ye ed r rot Reo port Ca 

: " gham, as » Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich 
Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil. 
lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass: 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. H; Portland, Hal. 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct: 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, New port rR. 
I; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala: 
Allton, Hl; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many 
other societies in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Wymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by apply ing totho 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

ap27 tf 





invuse, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev | 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET, 


AVING enlarged our establishment the past sea- 

son we have made extensive arrangements to re- 
ceive the most valuable stock that we have ever before 
offered, and feel sure that we can offer inducements to 
purchasers equal to any in the city, as it respects new 
styles of Goods, and at as low prices. In our 


SHAWL ROOM, 


We have all the new, rich and desirable styles o 
LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE SHAWLS, 


and a full supply of every other kind of new and fash- 
ionable SHAWLS, 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 

NEW DRESS SILKS of all the kinds, qualities 
and prices to be found. 
EMBOSSED CENTRE TABLE 

COVERS. 

The best AA THIBET CLOTHS imported, and 
all other kinds of CLOAK GOODS. 

Black and blue black ALEPINES of the most ap- 
proved manufacture. 

LINEN DEPARTMENT. 


We have our usual large supply of all the best styles 


AND PIANO 


|of LINENS, and as we have for many years paid par- 


ticular attention to this article, we feel sure the kinds 
we offer will not fail of giving entire satisfaction. We 
have every width from 1 yard to 3 yards wide. 


LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS., HOSIERY AND 
GLOVES. 





Mouseline de Laines, Cashmere Repts, Alpaceas, 





Gala Plaids, French and American Prints,aud a great | 


variety of other GOODS FOR DRESSES. 
Rese and Whitney BLANKETS, QUILTS, 


every other article of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODs. 
CASSIMERES, FLANNELS, COTTONS. 


and 


We have always on hand every article usually want- 


ed for MOURNING, viz: Black Bombazines, Silks, | 


Crapes, Veils, &e. 


As our facilities are equal to any in the Trade, we 


! 
; 
| 


| 


are enabled to sell our Goods at the lowest price, and | 


we PLEDGE ourselves to sell as good a SHAWL, | 


SILK, or any OTHER ARTICLE, at as low a price 
as it can be obtained at ANY OTHER STORE IN THE 
c1ry. Purchasers m 'V feel sure of buying CHEA P, 
as we always mark our Goods at the lowest price they 
can be sold for . : 
ONE PRICE AND SMALL PROFIT, 


is still our Motto. 


DANIELL & CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
«28 





tr RCH SERVICE AND HYMN BOOK.— 

Published and for saleby BENJ. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington street, the following Book:— 

Service Book, for the use of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. Taken principally from the Old and New 
‘Testaments, 

The Disciple’s Hy:nn Book; a Collection of Hymns 
and Chants for public and private devotion. Pre- 
pared for the use of the Charch of the Disciples, Bos- 
ton. 

The Christiau Examiner for July 1844, speaking in 
praise of this Book, from which we select the follow- 
ing: *We would then have the music, or singing, and 
litargie services of the Church adapted to aid the de- 
votion of the Congregation, to make the Congregation 
themselves, worshippers. Nothing else satisfies us.’ 

‘Entertaining these views, we are prepared to like 
the plan i Mr Clarke’s ‘Service Book.’ It 
the demand made by the heart of the worshipper. It 
has sufficient variety, vet is simple, both in its matter 
and arrangement; it avoids the repetition and contu- 
sion observable in many of the old Prayer Books, and 
the Service is not as in some of them, made tedious 
by its length; and it unites the advantages of extem- 


answers | 


pore prayer with something fixed, and especially with 


well chosen scriptural aids to devotion, &c. &e. 
‘The mechanical execution of the Book is worthy of 
notice. ltis exceedingly neat and pleasing to the eye.’ 


sl4 tf 


Housekeeping Goods, &e. 


FRE subscribers offer to their customers and the 


public, at their NEW AND SPLENDID SALES-: 


ROUMS, 

NO. 333 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of West Street, 

Dry 


ureat variety, 


an extensive assortmeut of Goods, adapted to 


ordered ex- 
pressv, ol superiot materials and best fabrics for 


family use, embracing a 


great service. 


—AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUN D— 
LINEN SHEETINGS | BLANKETS AND 
—Russia, Scotch, Barns- } QUILI S—Bath, Whit- 
ley and frish Linen Sheet- | ney, Gott’s and Rese 


ings, embracing all widths | Blankets,of all sizes, from 
from 14 to 3 yards wide. | cradle and emb to single 
PILLOWCASE LIN- aud double 
vy price and 
quality manufactured; Su- 
pertine, Marseilles and 
Poilet Quilts, and patent 
Imperial Counterpanes, of 
every size; 8-4 Quilts and 
Blankets for ship berths. 
FLANNELS—Ot Eng- 
lish, Welch, French and 
American manttactare, 
many of them warranted 
not to shrink, of every 
| width from 3-4 to 6-4 and 
allqualities; bleached and 
unbleached Cotton Flan- 
nels; colored do for Lin- 
ings; red,vellow and green 
wool Flannels; Salisbury 
figured do. ‘ 
CLOTHS FOR BOYS 
WEAR—Consisting of 
Broadeloths, Cassimeres, 
Doeskins,Erminets,Cash- 
meretts, Gambroons, &c. 
COTTONS—Bleached 
and be’n Sheetings, Shirt- 
ingsand Pillow Case Cot- 
tons, of every width, qual- 
ity, and style of finish,em- 
bracing the greatest varie- 
ty to be found at any one 
store in the city, all of 
which are received direct 
from the manufacturer’s 
agents and will be sold at 
the lowest prices. 


largest sized 
ENS—O! all qualities 9-5 i bed, of every 
and 5-4 wide. 

SHIRTING LINENS. 
7-S and 4-4 Irish Shirting 
Linens, of the most ap- 
proved fabric and finish, 
mmported expressly for our 
own trade, ofevery quality 
from low toextra supertine 





' 
| 
for collars. 

TOW ELLING—-3-4 
wide Scotch, Irish, Eog- | 
lish, and Barnsley heavy 
Diaper inevery variety of | 
figure; Damask and Huck- | 
abuck Towelling in the 
piece; 4-8, 5-8 and 3-4 
best Russia Diapers; Trish | 
birds-ey e Diapers. 

TABLE LINEN—Sat- 
in and double Satin Dam- 
ask Table Cloths, from 14 
to 6 vards long, with Nap- 
Kins and Doylies to match ; 
colored Damask Doylies; 
Russia, Seotch and Barns- 
ley Table Diaper and 
Damask by the yard, all 
linen—prices very low. 

TABLE AND PIANO 
CLOTHS—4-4 to 12-4 
colored Damask ‘Table and 
Piano Cloths; French em- 
bossed dodo; 6-4, 7-4 and 
| 8-4 damask and 
plaid Table Covering in 
the piece. 


colored 





Brown Linen Stair Covering. 
Linen Druggets and Crumb Cloths. 

Ia addit on to the above will be found a sariety of 
CLOAK, DRESS AND FANCY GOODS, 
—COMPRISING— 

THIBET CLOTHS, 
DRAP DE ETAT, 

GALA PLAIDS, 

CALICOES, 
HOSIERY, 
GLOVES 
KERCHIEFS, 
CAMBRICS, 
MUSLINS, 
CRAVATS, 


| SILKS, 

)BHAWLS, 

!'VELVETS, 

| CRAPES, 
BOMBAZINES, 
MERINOS, 

| ALPACCAS, 

| CASH. DE LAINES, 

| CASH. DE ECOSSE, 

|'REPP CASHMERES, 

|MOUS. DE LAINES, 

| And every other article 

| Goods. 

A complete assortment of 

MOURNING ARTICLES, 


always on hand. 





of useful and fashionable 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN. 


all times find polite and attentive Salesmen to exhibit 
our Goods, and every article warranted to be whatit is 
recommended. Our known facilities for purchasing 
in this and the New York markets will enable us to 
sell as cheap as any other dealers in the city. Sam- 


W.&L. 
8w. 


for examiation. 
Boston, Sept. 28, 1844. 





IFE INSURANCE. Life Insured on the Mutual 

Principle, at the lowest safe rate of premium, by 
the NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, at their Office, Merchants’ Bank 
Building, State street, Boston. 

Willard Phillips, Robert Hooper, William Parsons, 
Charles P. Curtis, James Savage, Francis C. Lowell, 
George Howe, George H. Kuhn, William W. Stone, 
R. B. Forbes, Peter Wainwright— Directors. 

George Hayward, Consulting Physician. 

Jonathan Amory, Secretary. 

The table of rates of premium and forms for applica- 
tion, may be had by applying at the office. my25 

















Mk Pervaws P. B. K. ADDRESS. An | 
YR Oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa | 
Society, in Harvard University, Aug 29, 1844, - 
George Putnam. Just published; for sale by WM. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. £28 


j,MERSON’S ESSAYS, 2d Series. Essays of 
Ba Ralph Waldo Emerson, 2d series, this day pub- 
lished; for sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington 
Street, ol9 





LETTER PAPER. $1,25 to $3,00 Ream for 
4 Letter Paper, raled and plain. For sale by JO- 
BEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. issw oD 





ATEW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
4 ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be sold at the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for ae a 
a29 


ples freely given, and goods sent to any part of the city | 


| 
} 


} 
| 
| 


rg We wish to make all who call upon us, regular | 
customers, with this object in view, purchasers will at | 


| 


| 

















MEDICATED 


Fe a . N ‘ae ‘ 
Vapor Bath Establishment, 
—AND— 
ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
WVo. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 
R. M. M. MILES would respectfully inform the 


public, that his house is situated in one of the most 
pinceat, quiet and central streets inthe city, which he 
ns litted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
eg Patients are always ander his immediate 
a — can be boarded at areasonable rate while they 
a ean at his house. All who may pat- 
se a - stablishment can depend upon thorough 
etea! Weatment; and every means will be used to 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 
the shortest possible time. 
B. Mant likewise secured the services of Mr HENRY 

(FT, aS aN assistant, 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
tendants and the best of Nurses. ‘Their departinent is 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
& part of his medical education: and he has found by 
Jong experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 


Bath isone of the most efficacious agents ever in- | 


vented for removing every kind of disease that preys 
upon the human system; and in connection with other 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inalleases within the reach of human skiil; and it has 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing 
else has failed. This is particularly the case with 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum, 
scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 
reux, nervous irritability, painfuland diseased eyes, 
sore throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costive- 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 
glandular affections, dropsy, consumption, (phtisis pul- 
monalis,) deafvess, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
diseases. The lungs are readily reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthens the skin, that extensive organ 
which nature has provided for removing injurious mat- 
ter from the system. 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
agreat luxury by many who have noparticular disease, 
being far euperior to any other kind of Bath. They 
are varied, to adapt them to various constitutions and 
diseases; and they may be advantageously taken by all, 
fromthe mostathletic and robust, down to the mostdel- 
icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 
the use of them proving a tonic, and consequently in- 
Vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should 
be saved trom the hands of quacks and ignorant men, | 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the | 
trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
some ot the first Physicians in this Country and in Eu- | 
rope. Patients can take them under the advice of their | 
own Physicians,and rely apontheir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. F 

He ts for the sale of Hicks 


. , - 2 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a 


agent 


few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of | 


lodine, Sodaand Potash; Vegetables and essential 
oils. It contains allthe elements of its operation with- 
in itseli—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronized 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directions are furnished with 
each Bath. 


These Baths can be administered to persons who 


may be confined at their houses in the city and vicinity 


REFERENCES. 


Phineas Capen, Esq, Probate Office, Boston. | 
Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, “ 
George G. Siunith, 186 Washington street, ” 
Jobn N. bradley, 16 State strees, “ 

.. A. Hantington, 76 Washington street, = 4 
Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, ‘ 
A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, “6 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, « 

E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, ss 


Daniel Mano, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 

Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 
Whig,9 North Common street, Lynn. 

S. Newman, Esq, > Newburyport. 

Philip Cushing, as 
my25 


PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF PENMANSHIP, 

N Three Parts, Primary, Intermediate and Final 

—each Part in Four Books. 

CHARACTER OF THE SYSTEM. 

The ol of this system is to furnish to Common 
or District School Teachers, the means of accomplish- 
ing all with them pupils in the art that the best Writ- 
ing Masters can do. 

This, it is believed, will be fully realized on trial, 
and at a less cost than for the use of blank writing 
books. It has been ascertained by careful analysis, 
that Root’s Writing Books average tour times as 
much writing for the pupil, as the same number of 
blank books; and from four to seven times as muchas 
any other published system; and as the cost for each 
number is bat «trifle more than for blank books, thev 
must be much the cheapest, at least by more than one 
half. Besides, there is a great saving of time to the 
teacher, the copies being all set in a fac-simile of the 
beautiful hand of the author. 

PLAN AND USE OF THE SYSTEM. ] 

The arraagement is such as to enable teachers who 
use them to superintend and rapidly advance very | 
large classes with comparatively litte labor. Every 
exercise to be practiced, and letters to be imitated, is 
fully and clearly explained in bold type upon the same 
page with the lesson. This, and the ready set copies, 
with cuts illustrating and exhibiting both the correct | 
and false positions of the hand and pen, enables any | 
ene of common capacity, who will read, think, and 
exercise lis own judgement not only to teach himself, 
but become, with the aid of these books, a thorough 
and successful teacher of practical writing. The 
whole plan is pleasing, interesting and effectual, en- 
tirely new aad original with the author. 

THE PRIMARY PART 

Is for beginners, is peculiarly adapted for their 
youthful capacities. The lessons are so arranged that 
short, long, aud capital letters are classed and prac- | 
tised first,according to similarity of formation; then, | 
alphabetically in single letters and words, so as to fix | 
the form of each letter in the pupil’s mind. Each let- 
ter is alternated with exercises, to give facility of ac- 
tion to the muscles, and establish the correct manner | 
of holding the hand and pen. 

THE INTERMEDIATE PART, 

Though a proper successor to the primary, may be 
used as a esmmencement by pupils somewhat advanced, 
or for self-iastruction. It will produce a practical 
business style. It comprises as exercises, single 
small letters, entire words, capital letters, alphabeti- 
eal sentences, and a series of bold exercises 





ject 


THE FINAL PART 


Contains off-hand or whole arm exercises; capital 


letters, select sentences, of one or two lines each, and | 
business transactions—such as Notes, Orders, Drafts, 


Receipts, &e., and the ornamental branches of the art, | 


} 


comprisiag Round-hand, German Text, Old English, 
&e. 
designed to be used in regular sueces 
as to make a complete series of itself and may be used 
independently of the others. 





cal system ever before published. 
For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 


s28 1334 Washington st. 





p' ANO FORTES. The subscribers have formed a 

co-partnership under the firm of HALLET, DA- 
VIS & CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piane 
Fortes; and having taken the stock and stand of the 


late Brown & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, | 


and all others 
not only 
hich has 


would beg leave to say to our friends, 
who may purchase instruments of us, we are 
determined to maintain the high reputation W ' 
been bestowed upon this manufactory 1 past years, 
but by our united and personal attention to business, to 
make such improvements in point of tone, Styte, 
ish, and durability, that the public will be satisfied our 
jostruments are equal in every respect, if not superior 
to any made inthis or any other city; and we can, and 
will sell first rate instruments, upon as reasonable 
terms as any other makers; and every instrument made 
by us will ‘be warranted, and if it does not prove as 
good as recommended, 
sense, or the money refunded tothe purchaser. 

i RUSSEL HALLET, 
GEORGE H. DAVIS, 
HENRY ALLEN. 


s7 tt 


TINDLASS BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 
W MENTAL FURNITURE. A generalassort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than can be purchased at any other place in 
the city. For szle at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 

Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, in 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. m27 

YUURCH LAMPS AND COMMUNION WARE. 

The subscribers invite the attention of purchasers 
to their extensive stock of Church and Hall Lamps, 
including Chandeliers of every description, Pulpit ape 
Gallery Lamps, in greater variety than can be found «, 
any other establishment ; also a large assortment of 
Silver, Silver Plated, and Britannia Communion Ser- 
vice, embracing Flagons of 3 sizes, Plates, Cups, 
Baptismal Fonts, ete, all of which ave offered for sale 
at low prices; with @ general assortment of Fancy 
Hard-ware goods, and House-keeping articles, at 
wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. 

LOWS, BALL & CO., 

123 Washington street. 
6mis&os 
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& Miner’s 


| 
} 


for ac- | 
ring —_ P. ~ | 
quiring great freedom and command of hand. | 
} 

| 


Each part, although gradually progressive, and } 
ion, is so planned | 


The whole forming the } 
most complete, philosophical, practical and economi- | 


} 
style of fin- | 


it will be made so at our ex- 


— SHOWER 


\ BATHS — easii: 

| nae welling the floor or furniture, 7 oe 
’ be subscriber respectfully informs the public th; 
le vontinues to manulactore, :.nd has for sale the j my 
ly celebrated SLIDING TOP SHOWER BATH 
or which a patent was granted on the 12th of Octobe,’ 
ie ’ 
All orders will be immediately attended to 
will be finished in such style as may be prefe 
) purchaser. The rapid sale which ‘this bath 
| and the universal approbation it h 
ficient guaranty of its usefulness. 


»and they 
rred by the 
has had, 


4s received, is a sul- 





The following letters addressed to the patentee, fre 
gentlemen well known to the public,are offeredas evid * 
| ces of its great utility and adaptation to the = 
| for which it is designed. 
| From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pastor of Hoili 
street Church, Boston. . 
: : February 18, 1844, 
i. en he Portable Shower Bath, manufacture " 
| You, me | een used by one of my family for 
| months, and highly commends itself, as 
hear -werrrig of its arrangement, 
j and facility of its ope 
' 


purposes 


d by 
about four 
well for the 
as for the neatness 
I have seen no other 
purpose that combiues so 
,and,atthe same Lime, involves 


‘ ration. 
contrivance for the same 
| Many advautages as this 
so little expense. 


} 
|} As l have been for several years in the daily use of 
| the shower bath with great benefit to mvself, | ean confi- 
dently recommend the * sliding top bath’ of Mr Bates 
. . os i : : 
be all such as wish to enjoy the comfort of conse, 
| Cleanliness, and the kindred blessings 


| 


;and health. 


ug 
of cheerfiloes, 


JOHN PLlERPONT, 





From the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham 
bers street Church, Boston. 
’ : March 12, 1844, 
Sir,—I have, during the last year, made 
| ‘Bates’ sliding top Shower Bath,’ and have been ex 
| ceedingly wellpleased withit.  Itscemsto me to be su 
| perior, immany respects, to any other shower bath that 
[1 have seen SAMUEL Barrer, 
‘ 


use of 


From Nestor Houghton, Esq., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat- 
ham Row, Boston. 


March 12, 1844. 

sar Sir.—lI have been j he habi r nas 
Dear Sir, rave been in the habit of using a shower 
bath, almost daily, for five or six years. Beside the 
feeling of cleanliness, I think it has been of advantage 
to wy health. I have used baths variously constructed 
md . . *% “s 
but none have given me so much satisfaction as the one 
I obtained from you, called the ‘Sliding Top Shower 


Bath.’ It is simple in its construction, and works ea. 
lsily. Atmy suggestion, several of my friends have 


also made trial of it; and all agree m pronouncing it 
the best article of the kind they have ever known. It 
is a neat, compact piece of furniture, and the one ] 
have I consider quite an ornament to iny room. 
Yours, &e N. Hovuguron, 
From James E. Murdoch, Esq., Vocal and Ath- 
letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. 
| March 12, 1844, 
Dear Sir,—I feel much pleasure in being able to bear 
testimony t» the great utility of your Shower Bath,— 
Asa promoter of bealth, the advantages arising trom 
| its use are incalculable. Having experienced them, | 
' teel induced to recommend them to general notice.— 
The Sliding Top Shower Bath, of your construction, 
is preferable to all others, inasmuch as it can be ke pt 
in a small space, and its bénefits enjoyed at a moment's 
notice, without the loss of time, or the use gf Baths 
differently const ucted. JamesE. Murpocu. 
From gentlemen who have purchased the Bath, 
| and used it intheir Families. 
\ February 8, 1844. 
The undersigned, having used in our families Bates’ 
| Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 


| that it is a very useful, convenient, and necessary arti- 


cle, more simple in its construction, and better adapted 
to the wants of the public than any thing heretofore 
introduced, and withal, so low in price, compared with 
other bathing apparatus, that we take pleasure in re- 
commending it to all who ave in the cleanly and healusy 


i practice of frequent bathing; and we feel assured, 


that all who use it, will unite with us in the expressioi 
of approbation, which is fully justified by our experi- 
ence. 

Henry T. Butler, East Bos- William Beals, Boston. 
| ton, M.M. Ballou, ‘** 
'Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Walker, Brook 
| bury, line, 
S. Gardner, Boston. Henry Burditt, Cambridge, 
Phineas E. Gay, Boston. William Dall, Boston, 
Franklin Greene, Jr, Bos- E. Bartlett, Roxbury. 

ton. C. Briggs, se 
Samuel 8. Curtis, Bostor, George Browne, Boston. 


DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. 


BATHING AND SHOWERING. ‘It is surprising,’ 
savs Dr. Combe in his excellent treatise on health, ‘ t 
what a lamentable extent this most important preserva: 
tive and restorative of booalth and eamfort |S nes 
Most peuple think if they bathe themselves once or 
twice a year it is quite sufticient, whereas none should 
think of washing themselves less than once a week. Ii 
students and professional men would faithfully atten 
to this item of their duty, we should pot hear them 
speak so often of bad digestion, ill health, and anfit- 
ness for study; and very many who now find an un- 
timely grave, would live to a good oldage, free of those 
diseases that in a thousand forms prey upon the body 
There is nothing that will give the system so healtht. 
and agreeable a tone as this. Water, of tepid or blood 
warmth, with a flesh brush or otherwise, should gen- 
erally be used, especially by invalids. The skin should 
be carefully dried after washing, and the flannels worn 
next to the body should be changed. This should be 
faithfully repeated according to the circumstances o! 
the individual. By this means health would be secured 
that in a thousand instances is now ruined,’ 

Apparatus for Vapor Baths always on hand. 

L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress street. 

Boston, March 12, 1844. 3m my 25 
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CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, 
M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medica! 


Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 
tuken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howar 
street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOs- 
PITAL for INVALIDS. 

In importantand difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city wi 
be had in consultation: and patients who place then 
selves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avai 
themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 
may be assured that every effort will be made for thei 
comfort and well being. , 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus lor 
administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, 
asthey are now given at the principal hospitals o! 
London and Paris, The effect ot these baths upon_the 
| system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir 
| ginia, and the Iodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
| are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many com 
| plaints of long standing, which have resisted the ordi- 
| narv modes ot- treatment. 
| ge Terms $6 to $12 per week. 











| a 
{ ORTABLE WRITING DESKS AND PORT- 

FOLIOS—with and without locks. A fresh sy 
ply received and for sale at SIMPKINS’S Book an 
| Stationery Rooms, 21 ‘Tremont Row. aug3l 





WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BaTH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 
At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 
NHOSE about to adopt the healthy practice ef daily 
‘T ablation, wil! fiad the above the easiest, cheape® 
and quickest method of perfor ming the operation. 1s 
1 "Those on the eve of house-keeping will find att 
establishment every thing appertaining to the kitclie 
department, with ‘catalogues to facilitate in micah ing 

respectfully invited to call. 


NATIVL: WATERMAN. 


their selection, and are 
my25 6m 


| OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND 
MISCELLANY, 
AT 
WM. CROSBY'S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 
T. HOMER, 
No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTI RER, 
A ND Importer and Dealer of French, English @ 
German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &e. 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. | 
§G= Remember that the name ts in Porcelat! 
he door—opposite the Washington House. 


RELIGIOUS 
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| JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, ; 
Head of Commercial Whar!. 


. . ¢ . orn 
| iG Sails made on the most reasonable ter! 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 8 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


*UBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY mond 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. — 
payable in * 


TERMS.-—-TuHrer DoLLars, y CERTS | 


months, or ‘Two DoLLars AND Firt 
paid in advance. 
To individuals or companies who | 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent _—, : 
No subscriptions discontiuued, except att . 
of the publisher, until all arrearage 5 are pale busine 
All communications, as well as letters of ve 
relating to the Christian Register, should be at 
to Davip REED, Boston. 
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